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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
THE ROMAN LAW.* 


Part Seconp. Cuaprer IX .—(Continued.) 


The ancient law retained its control over the profectitious 
property ; that is to say, over the estate proceeding from the 
father, whom Justinian was unwilling to deprive of that 
which the son possessed only by paternal liberality. Some- 
thing still remained to be accomplished, in order to secure 
equality among all the parties to the peculinm; something, 
also, in order to bring the law of property of children into 
more perfect harmony with the paternal usufruct. But the 
Roman jurisprudence would not live long enough, to secure 
that important result, by its own advancement. 

I ought not to conclude this tablean of imperial legisla- 
tion with reference to the paternal power, without speaking 
of the efforts of the first Christian Cesar to ameliorate the 
customary barbarity of exposing new born infants. That 
custom was a relic of the ancient right of life and death, 
and of that other power of the father to sell his children 
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even for the third time.’ We have witnessed the fall of the 
domestic tribunal, and the privilege of selling was annulled 
by a decadence which marched parallel. Dioclesian 
established that fact in the most decided’? manner, and the 
writings of the classic jurisconsults only speak, in a general 
manner, of the sale of children in power,’ as a legal fiction 
leading to emancipation... We know, however, from the 
writings of Paul, that the father when pressed by extreme 
poverty could sell his new-born son into slavery’; many 
authentic instances of the exercise of that inhuman right 





1 Dyon. of Halic. Antiq. lib. I], c. xxvii. Ulp. Frag. tit. x, $1. 
Shulting ad Ulpian. fragm. tit. x, $1; Dattius de vendit. liber. in 
the Thes. Meerman t. II, p. 635. Binkershaek, de jure occid. 
liberos., c. vi. Thomasius dissert. tit. Just. de patria potest. c. i. 
Girard Noodt in Paulum, p. 567, 588, and Amica responsio, p. 591, 


606. 


+ Liberos a parentibus, neque venditionis, weque donationis 
titulo, neque pignoris jure, autalio quolibet modo * * inalium 
transferri posse manifestissimi juris est.” L. 1, C. Just. de patrtb. 
gut filios distraxerunt. 


* Binkershoek Joc. cit. p. 179. Baldinus in leges Const. M., p. 
248. 

«Gaius. 1, 132. According to the XII Tables there was, in 
ancient times, no way for a son to break the bond of the paternal 
power at once; “Si pater filium tervenunduit, filius a patre liber 
esto.” He must be reduced toa quasi slavery and manumitted ; 
and it was not until he was sold and manumitted for the third time, 
that the paternal power was destroyed. In the case of daughters 
and grandchildren one sale was sufficient. After the third sale 
the son was re-sold to the parent, who then manumitted him and 
thus became the patron of his emancipated son, a position which 
would otherwise have belonged to the purchaser who gave him his 
final manumission.—V. Gaius. Tomk. & Lem. Ed. p. 131, et seg. 

*Paul Sent. lib. v, Vol. I, n. 1. 
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are found under Constantine’, Theodosins the Great’ and 
their successors, and St. Jerome has preserved for us the 
complaints of a poor mother, whose three sons had been 
sold to pay the public taxes.’ 

Moreover, such was the misery of the people that fathers 
who could find no sale for their children exposed them in 
solitary places, that death might remove them, or in public 
places that charity might receive them.‘ 

These customs deeply wounded the humanity of Christian 
morals, and Tertullian bitterly reproached the pagans with 
them.’ But listen to Lactantius: “It is impossible to 





1L. 1, ©. Theod. de his qui sanguinolentos emptos vel nutriendos 
acceperint, year 329. L. 2,C. Just. de patrib. qui filios suos, and 
Cujas on that law. 

*L. 1, C. Theod. de patrib. qui filios distraxerunt. 

* Mihi est maritus, qui fiscalis debit’ gratia, Sepe suspensus est 
et flagellatus, ac poenis omnibus cruciatus, servatur in carcere. 
Tres autem nobis filii fuerunt qui pro ejusdem debiti necessitate 
distracti sunt. In vita Paphnutii. Godefroy on law 1, C. Theod. 
de patrib. qui filios distraxerunt. The mother could not sell her 
children; for the right of selling emanated from the Paternal 
Power.—Cujas. 

*Revardus Conject., lib. I, c. xvii. Getter of Trajan to Pliny 
the Younger, lib. x, 72. See L. 4 D. de agnose. liberos. of Paul. 
It assimilated the exposure to the murder of the child as follows : 
“Necare videtur non tantum is qui partum perfocat, sed et is qui 
abjicit, et qui alimonia denegat, et is qui publicis lucis mzsericordie 
causa exponit quam ipse non habet.” But in case of poverty the 
futher did not incur those severe reproaches, as is shown by 
imperial legislation. It is with the advantage of that observation 
that we must read the dispute of Noodt and Binkershoek on that 
text of Paul. Gibbon accuses them both of exaggeration. Gibbon, 
chap. xliv, and I am of his opinion. 

*See his vehement words, Apolog., §9. Before him Athen- 
agoras, Christian philosopher, as he called himself, had characterized 
that exposure as parricide. See his Apology for the Christians. 





ee 
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admit that fathers have the right to put their new-born 
children to death ; for it is a great impiety. God caused 
their souls to be born for life, and not for death. How does 
it happen, then, that there are men willing to soil their 
hands in depriving beings, scarcely formed, of that life 
which comes from God, and which they have not given 
them ¢ Will they spare the blood of the stranger who do 
not spare their own? What shall I say of those, also, whom 
a false affection leads to expose their children? Can we 
consider as innocent those who offer their own flesh and 
blood to dogs, and slay their children more cruelly than if 
they strangled them? And even when it happens that the 
child exposed finds some one who undertakes to nurture it, 
will the father be less guilty for having devoted his own 
blood to servitude or prostitution, ad servitutem vel ad 
lupanar ? It would be quite as well to kill his child as to 
expose it. It is true that homicidal—purricide—fathers 
complain of their poverty, and that they are unable to bring 
up many children. As if the things of this world belong 
to those who possess them? As if God did not every day 
elevate the poor to wealth and cause the rich to fall into 
poverty ! 

Moreover, those whom indigence prevents from bringing 
up children should abstain from marrying, which would be 
far better than to lay impious hands upon the works of 
God’.” 

Such was the language of Lactantius, that eloquent in- 
terpreter of Christianity; he was then the preceptor of 
Crispus, son of Constantine, and his book was dedicated to 


'“At enim parricide facultatem angustias conqueruntur, nec se 
pluribus liberis educandis sufficere posse pretendunt : quasi vero 
aut facultates in potestate sint possidentium, aut non quotidie 
Deus ex Divitibus pauperes, et ex pauperibus divites faciat. Quare 
si quis liberos ob pauperiem non poterit educare, satius est ut se 
ab uxoris congressione contineat, quam sceleratis manibus Dei 


opera corrumpat.” Divin, instit.. lib. vi, ¢. xx. 
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Constantine himself.’ It was a kind of petition addressed to 
the first Christian prince against that frightful privilege of 
paternity of the poor. 

Constantine did’ not hesitate. In 315, a year memorable 
for the abolition of the punishment by crucifixion,’ and for 
so many other witnesses of the alliance between the Empire 
and the Christian religion, Constantine published for Italy 
an edict as follows: “ Let all the cities of Italy take cogni- 
zance of that law, whose object is to turn aside the hand of 
the parricidal father, and inspire him with more humanity. 
If, then, any father have children to whom poverty prevents 
the giving of food and raiment, let him take care that our 
treasury as well as our private domains furnish them at 
once ; for the relief to be given to new-born infants admits 
of no delay’.” 

In 322 that measure was extended to Africa, which had 
suffered horrible ravages from the ferocity of Maxentius.‘ 
“‘We have learned, says the Emperor, that the inhabitants 
of that province pressed by the want of food, sell or pawn 
their children. Accordingly we ordain that those whose 
indigence shall be proved, shall receive, throughout all 
Africa, assistance from our treasury, in order that they 
may not be driven to that frightful necessity. Our officials 
are authorized to give them relief, both in money and pro- 
visions. ‘“Abhorret enim,” said Constantine in closing, 
“nostris moribus ut quemquam fame confict, VEL AD INDI- 


GUUM PRORUMPERE CONCEDAMUS’.” 


1Gibbon dates the composition of that book from 306 te 311. 
Chapter xx, §2. The date is nearly the same as that given it by 
Godefroy on law, 1. C. Theod. de alimentis que tnopes parentes de 
publico petere debent. 

*Godefroy Chron. of C. Theod.; year 315. 

*L. 1, C. Theod. de alimentis que inopes parentes, 

‘Godefroy on law 2, C. Theod. of the title before cited. Note 
of M. Guizot on Gibbon t. IT. p. 457. 

*L. 2, C, Theod., title before cited. 
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The establishing of that tax for the poor did honor to the 
humanity of Constantine; I am not certain, however, that 
eulogies are as justly his due, on the ground of economy. 
The scourge from which he wished to secure relief, was 
marked some years later, by excesses so deplorable, that the 
Emperor believed it his duty, to combine rigorous measures 
with the palliative of public assistance; the following is 
the system upon which he decided. He who rescnes an 
exposed infant becomes its owner. No one, not even the 
father, can reclaim it, and he is deprived of the paternal 
power.' Every bond between the father and his offspring 
is broken, and panishments will be inflicted should ke 
attempt to disturb the right of him who may have rescued 
or brought up the anfortunate. The foster-father shall 
continue to treat the infant as his child or slave, according 
as he shall have expressed such intention in an instrument 
drawn up before witnesses, or signed by the bishop of the 
locality. 

In the case where the father may have sold his child, the 
law is nearly the same ; the purchaser remaining proprietor 
of the infant. Nevertheless, the father was permitted to 
reclaim the child, on condition of returning the purchase 
money or of furnishing another slave;* otherwise the purchaser 
retained the infant and treated it as his child or slave.’ 
When we remember that Constantine in his laws relating 
to distribution of relief, regards the exposure of infants 
as a crime, we are astonished, that as he wished to strike at 
the source of the evil, he had not established severe penal- 
ties against the father who proceeded to that cruel extremity. 
But let us not forget that the exposure of children was, as 





iL. 1, C. Theod. de expositis; year 331. 
aL. 1, C. Theod. de his qui sanguinolentos ; year 329. 


*Arg. of L. 2, C. Theod. de expositis. 
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Gibbon’ says, anabuse firmly rooted throughout all antiquity, 
and that it found, moreover, a sort of excuse in the poverty 
of the father. Those, doubtless, were the considerations 
which stayed the hand of the legislator, and forced him 
into measures of which I have jnst given an account. 

On the other hand we should be tempted to believe, at 
the first glance, that Constantine might have been less 
equitable than Trajan, who ordained that no plea in 
bar should constitute an obstacle to the liberty of the 
infant exposed.’ But upon reflection we quickly recognize 
that it was for the sake of humanity, that Constantine was 
more severe than his predecessors. After offering parents 
the allurement of public assistance, he desired to act upon 
the hearts of fathers, and terrify them by the loss of the 
paternal power. He believed too, that the purchaser and 
foster-father should be encouraged by private interest, in 
order that they might be more inclined to give assistance to 
the poor creature, whom its father had rejected and offered 
up to death. He judged prudently, that between the 
sacrifice of life or of liberty, it was necessary to choose the 
lesser evil, and that it was better to assure the existence of 
the infant, than to take the risk of compromising it, by 
showing himself too jealous of its liberty.” 





1This vice was generally practiced with impunity by nations 
who never entertained the Roman ideas of the paternal power, 
and the dramatic poets speak with indifference of a custom palli- 
ated by motives of economy and compassion. The Roman 
Empire was stained with infant blood, until the gentle influence 
of Christianity was fortified by the terrors of capital punishment, 
in the letter and spirit of the Cornelian law.—Gibbon, chap. xliv. 
—Tacitus, de Mortbus Germanorum c. 19.—Tertullian—ad 
Nationes, 1. 1, c. 15.—Apuleius Metamorph, 1. x, p. 337, ed. 


Delphin. 
* Epist. Plinii junioris lib. x, L. 72.—Paul Sentent. lib. v, Vol. 


I §1. 


* Godefroy on law 2, C. Theod. de expositis. 
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Under the successors of Constantine, legislation was still 
progressive, and Valentinian L viewed the subject logically, 
in considering the father who should expose his child, as 
guilty of homicide.’ But we must not believe that the 
terrors of punishment overcame, all at once, the pitiless 
counsels of indigence. The evil continued to have many 
victims. Theodosius the Great was struck by it, and 
aroused by the condition of children reduced to slavery 
through the distress of their parents, became reconciled to 
the ideas of Trajan, and believed it his duty to modify the 
preventative system of Constantine, by authorizing the 
child to recover its liberty without being held to indemnify 
the purchaser.’ Nevertheless, that concession to the prin- 
ciple of the indefeasibility of liberty, did nothing toward 
changing the state of morals. The misery of the inferior 
classes was stronger than every law, and rendered it nuga- 
tory. Valentinian III. returned to the legislation of 
Constantine, while under Justinian’ the liberty of the infant 
prevailed decisively." But the laws of that prince were not 
made for the Occident,* where history shows us the councils 
and ordinances of princes® seeking to protect infants against 





iL. 2, C. Just. de infantib, expositis. Unusquisque sobolem 
suam nutriat; quod si exponendam putaverit animadversioni 
qua constituta est sudjacebit. Year, 374—Godefroy thinks that those 
last words refer to the punishment for homicide, on law 2, C. 
Theod. de expositis liberis. Gibbon is also of that opinion, Chap, 
xliv. A fact made evident by comparing that law with law 8, C. ad 
leg. Cornel. de sicariis, which punishes the murder of infants. 
Year 374. 

*L. unic, C. Theod. de patribus qui filios distrax.—year 391. 

*Novel II of that prince. See Godefroy, on the law before 
cited. 

*L. 4, C. Just. de infanted. expositis, and Novel cliii. 

* Formule Sirmondice. form xi. 

*Capit. lib. vi. c. exliv, and the notes of Bignon ad formulas 
Sirmondicas: in Baluze t, ii. p. 655, 656; Decret, Gregor. de 


eacposit. liber, 
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the merciless calculation which persisted in making the 
exposure or death of the new-born, a means of domestic 
economy. It does not belong to my subject to enter into 
the details of the law of the Middle Ages. I limit myself 
to the remark, that the principles of humanity which we 
see Christianity sowing in the Civil law, will bear their 
fruit, when more propitious times shall have come, and 
when property descending among the inferior classes, by 
concessions of uses,' quit-rents, emphyteuses, etc., shall have 
drawn more closely the ties of the family, and established 
harmony between interest and affection. 


CHAPTER X. 
Intestate Succession. 


The legislation of the Decemvirs laid the foundation of 
the system of intestate’ succession in the fundamental idea 
which presided at the head of the family ; that idea was 
aristocratic, and designed to establish in the heart of 
domestic life, that power which Rome was desirous of 
extending over the entire world. 

Succession therefore followed the bond of power. It 
was an attribute of consanguinity; for as we have already 





' Sandars’ Just. Inst., p. 50, 51, 52. 

?Paulus defines an intestate as follows: Intestatus est, non 
tantum qui testamentum non fecit, sed etiam cujus extestamento 
hereditatis adita non est, L. 64, D. de verb. sig. ‘He is intestate,” 
says Justinian, “who has either made no testament or one not 
legally valid, or one revoked or useless, or under which no one 
becomes heir.” Lib. iii. Tit. I; D. xxxviii, 16, 1; Gaius iii. 1 e 
seg. Ulp. Fragm. xxvi, 1; Montesquieu liv. xxvii, ch. 1; Quintil. 
Declam. eceviii; Brissonius sub voce “Intestatus,’ See also San- 
dars’ Just. p. 363, Maine, An. L. p. 188, 
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said, consanguinity did not make the Roman family. 
One might be a near relative and even a child, without, on 
that account being a lawful heir, and a person was such 
only in so far as united to the family by the bond of civil 
power, whose organization and jurisdiction we have before 
made known. Whoever departed from that community in 
consequence of emancipation, forfeited the rights of Suc- 
cession and retained only the natural relationship, which 
was incapable of preserving those rights. 

Accordingly, there were tliree classes of heritables. First 
in order, were the heirs proper, sw: heredes,' that is to say, 
the children or grandchildren of the father whose succession 
was opened. That they were children by adoption, was 
unimportant; for they were in the family, and in conse- 
quence of the power as fully qualified to inherit as children 
by birth. 

Daughters in power, succeed like sons, and share 
equally with them; nor have they to fear either the male 
primogeniture, or the inferiority of their sex. Much of 
ancient legislation, for example that of the Orient’ has not 
shown itself so equitable to women. 

The wife ix manu is also one of the heirs proper ; she is 
assimilated to a daughter, ji/éce loco est, and it is the same 
with the wife in the manus of the son in power. 

Such are the heirs proper. They are called heirs proper, 
because they belong to the deceased by force of the 








‘Gaius iii; 2, Just. Inst.; iii, 1, 2. The sui heredes were also 
necessary heirs, that is could not refuse to accept their inheritance. 
Sandars’ Just. p. 53. The necessary heir was legally bound by 
the intestate’s debts, but the Pretor made an equitable change in 
the strict law, Just. Inst. ii, 19. 

* Bodin, liv. v. ch. ii, p. 527: “En Perse et en Armenie, la fille 
n’emportait rien de la maison que de meubles ; coutume qui est 
encore gardée en Orient et presque dans toute l’Afrigue.” Jnstin. 
Novel, xxi. 
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paternal power. They continue his person,' and are his 
necessary heirs. 

In default of them, the succession belongs to the nearest 
agnate, who excludes the more remote.” The agnates are 
those whose bond of relationship is formed through the 
male sex;* they are those who would be subjected to the 
same power, if the chief the most distantly related to them 
were still living. That is the only relationship which the 
law takes into consideration, in order to preserve the 
property and sacrifices in the family. But let us bear 
forcibly in mind, that it only subsists for the advantage of 
those whom emancipation has not struck out of the family ; 
for emancipation diseontinues the civil relationship. 

Many persons are thus excluded out of necessity for 
respecting the power, and through the spirit of religious 
and aristocratic conservatism, ‘The emancipated are ex- 
cluded even when they are the most direct descendants, 
and there is a total disregard of all relationship formed 
through the female line. 

Nor is this all; for among agnates, the difference of sex 
establishes a diversity of rights, as follows: The sister is 
agnate to her brother, when she is issue of the same father, 
and will then succeed to her brother. The mother in mani 
will inherit from her son in the father’s power ; for in the 
family she is both daughter and sister.* But the right of 
succession for women, terminates at the degree of sister ;° 
if more distantly related, they no longer inherit. The 


*L. 11, D. de liber. et posth. 

2» Gaius iii, 12. “There is by law no succession in this class of 
heirs. So that if the nearest agnate refuse the inheritance or die 
before entering upon it, no right accrues by law to those next in 
order.” See also the Twelve Tables. 

"Gaius iii, 10. per virilis sexus personas. From iii, 10 to 17 
Gaius is very imperfect. He has been amended from Mosaicum 
et Romanorum legum collatio xvi, c. 2. See Gneist, p. 153, note, 

* Gaius, iii, 14. ° Gaius, iii, 14. 
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aunt does not succeed to her nephew, nor the female cousin 
to her male cousin.’ That exclusion, which commended 
itself to Roman women through their unbridled taste for 
luxury and expensive pleasures, did not exist, as it appears, 
in the primitive system of the Twelve Tables, but was an 
imitation of the celebrated Voconian’ law. 

In default of agnates, the suceession devolved upon the 
Gentiles." 

If we put ourselves in a position to judge of this system 
of succession from a political stand-point, we shall discover 
a vigor of conception and a logical intrepidity which we 
cannot fail to admire. But from the point of view of the 
natural law, what iniquities appear in that masterpiece of 
the aristocracy ! 

It was in the light of that law that Gaius viewed the 
system at a time when the ancient constitution had perished, 
and when the organization of the primitive family was 
losing more and more its conservative elements and origin- 





1 Gaius, iii, 14—23. 

* Paul. Sent. liv. iv, t. viii, § 22. Just. Inst lib. iii, Tit. ii de 
legit. agnat. success. L. 14, $ 3, C. Just. de legit. hered. On the 
Voconian law, see the memoire of M. Giraud. Mem. de 1’Insti- 
tute Acad. des. sc. morales et politiques, savants étrangers t. i. p. 
559. That law was unknown to the legitimate succession ; it had 
reference only to the capacity of women to receive by. test- 
ament. Supported by Cato, it bore the imprint of his inflex- 
ible character. Gaius, ii, 224—227. The lex Voconia provided 
that no one should acquire under the name of legacies or donations 
mortis causa more than the heirs acquired; it was finally modified 
by the lex Falcidia. 

* Gaius, iii, 17. Tomk. and Lem. ed. p. 438. The succession 
of XIT Tables recognized only sui heredes, Agnati and Gentiles. 
If there were no Gentiles the estate escheated to the State. On 
subject of Gentilitas, see Sandars’ Justin. iii. Tit. v. See 
Hunter's Rom. L. p. 657. M. de Coulanges—La Cité Antique. 
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ality; and he lavished upon the law of succession of the 
Twelve Tables, the epithets narrow and iniquitous.’ 

It is curious to study his reproaches for they illustrate 
the progress of the philosophic spirit under the Antonines ; 
but show at the same time how much rationalism—how- 
ever advanced it may have been under the old codes of the 
Republic—was behind itself with reference to the move- 
ment which would soon after take possession of ideas. 
Mark, said the philosophic jurisconsult, the narrowness and 
injustice of the law of the Twelve Tables.’ 

The sons who are not in power, because they have been 
emancipated, or for any other reason, do not inherit; for 
they are not in the family, and do not belong to the 
heirs proper. The agnates who have suffered a change of 
state, do not inherit; fur that change has removed their 
agnation. 

Moreover, if the first agnate does not accept of the 
inheritance, the other degrees of agnation have no right to 
the succession. The female agnates, other than sisters, 
have no claim to the inheritance. 

Finally, the cognates, who are united in relationship 
through the female® sex are excluded; so that even the 





‘He wrote under Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Philosophus, 
who reigned from A. D. 161 to 176. See Gaius, Tomk. and 
Lem. Ed. Introduction p. 4. 

*Quod jus quemadmodum strictum fuerit, palmam est intelligere.” 
“How rigid the law of the XII Tables was, is clearly to be 
understood,” Gaius iii, 18. Sed he juris tniguitates edicto Pretoris 
emendate sunt. We translate ; “But the want of equity, in this 
law ”’—of the XII Tables—‘twas remedied by the edict of the 
Pretor.” Gaius, iii, 25. Tomk. & Lem. Ed. p. 439—441i. 

ill, 18, et seg. * Gaius cites these causes, ili, 20—24. 

*“Cognati qui per femini sexus personas, necessitudine jun- 
guntur.” Gaius iii, 24, Cognates who are joined in relationship 
through the female sex.” Tomk. & Lemon’s Ed. p. 440—442, 
Maine Anc. L. p. 220, et seg. Just. Inst. iii, 5, 2. Herman's 
Handlexicon Articles, Consanguinens, Germanus and Uterinus. 
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mother, who has not been placed in the rank of daughter and 
sister by the manus,’ cannot inherit from her son or 
daughter, nor can either of them succeed to her. Can any- 
thing be more opposed to equity than such a system ? 

Thus speaks Gaius, who gives us at the same time his pro- 
gramme of reform. The eulogies which he lavishes upon 
the Preetor for having carried that programme into execu- 
tion, form a contrast with his criticisms, and shows that his 
views are satisfied. We will give'a paraphrase of his text." 

First: the Preetor called to the succession, by the cireui- 
tous means of the possession of property—bonorum possessio 
—all the children without distinction, both emancipated 
and non-emancipated. Emancipation no longer broke the 
civil bond of relationship between father and son,* and the 
number of heirs proper is not diminished. 

A third class of heritables was formed by the innovations 
of the Preetor, and the gentile nations disappeared in the 





‘Cicero in his oration pro Cluentio, speaks of Sasia mother of 
Cluentius as his intestate heir; 15, 19. Sasia was filie loco in the 
family of her husband. *iii, 26—35. 


* Modest. 1. J, § 2, D. quis ord. Ulpian]. 3, D. si tad. test. 
null, The Pretor accorded the possession of the property termed 
unde liberi, a phrase including both the heirs proper and the 
emancipated. During the time of the classic jurisconsults the 
bonorum possessio existed as a perfect and independent system of 
inheritance. There were among the Romans two distinct sys- 
tems of inheritance, hereditas and bonorum possesssio; the first 
based on Agnatio; the second on Cognatio, and by it the rights of 
the wife were also respected. The bonorum possessio gave posses- 
sion which ripened into complete ownership by usucaption. Gaius, 
Tomk. and Lem. Ed. p. 248 et seq. Maine An. L. viii, p. 287, vi, 
p. 211. D. st tad. test. null. The Pretor accorded the possession of 
the property called, unde liberi. The term unde liberi included 
both su and emancipated children. V. Gaius, iii. Tomk. & 
Lem. p. 445, h. 
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revolutions which affected political’ institutions. In lieu, 
however, of that arbitrary creation of the civil law, carried 
away by time and the force of things,’ the preetors form a 
class of heritables, whose position was determined by 
natural relationship, by the bond of consanguinity alone. 

Of whom is this class composed? First, of emancipated 
agnates ; for if they have lost the civil, they have retained 
the natural relationship, which ought therefore to be taken 
into consideration. But an agnate who remains such, will 
exclude them, by the power of agnation, even where his 
degree of relationship may be more remote. 

Second: The female agnates other than sisters, are called 
to the inheritance in the third degree, and will succeed if 
there be neither heirs proper nor agnates.’ 

Third; Those agnates who stood in legal order of suc- 
cession, next to the agnate who declines the inheritance, 
were not admitted by the ancient law; but were caused by 
the preetorian edict to reappear as kinsmen and were 
placed in the third class of heritables. 

Fourth: To this class also he welcomes not only those 
whose bond of relationship is formed through the female 
line, but the cognates, so disdainfully disregarded by t. e 
law of the Twelve Tables, and so mercilessly sacrificed to 
the preservation of property, name and religion. 

Fifth: The children whom adoption has placed in a 
family foreign to their own, and who are still connected 
with their natural family, by the ties of consanguinity. 

Such were the innovations of the preetor as summarised 
by Gaius; they are ingenious. A subtle art, although 
preserving three of the aristocratic classes, has found means 
for bestowing a place upon the natural, primitively excluded 
by the civil family. Nature’s snecession which legislation 





‘Some traces of it are found in Suetonius. See the lives of 
Cesar, 1., Claudius, XXV., Vitell. I. * Gaius, iii. 17. 
*Gaius, iii. 29, Tomk. and Lem. Ed. p. 444. 
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no longer repels, has found protection. It is a grand effort, 
a felicitous result. 

But is that the last word of philosophic perfection ? 
Probably not! and yet Gaius is satisfied, and evidently 
believes that all the iniquities of the. ancient law have 
been sufficiently corrected. 

But what then? Is everything accomplished when 
equity is placed only in the third order, and authorized to 
set forth its rights, only in so far as the conceptions of the 
civil law find no reason for interfering? Has all been said, 
because natural relationship has been permitted to express a 
timorous opinion, in the only case where civil relationship 
is wanting or forbears? Must equity remain a subordinate 
attendant? Is the law imperfect, only in proportion as the 
civil element is infused into it ? . 

But Gaius, whatever may have been the superiority of 
his mind, was too much entangled in the fictions of the civii 
law, and in the , prejudices of his pagan education to 
raise himself to a level with those ideas which Christianity 
alone could render obvious.’ Let us examine tie defects 
which still exist. 





‘iii, 25. He juris iniquitates edicto pretoris emendate sunt. 
“But the want of equity in the law was remedied by the edict of 
the Pretor.” V. Gaius, Tomk. & Lem. Ed. (g). p. 442, et 
seq. See *, page 173 ante. 

*In other respects, his heart was cold. See for example, Just. 
I. 53, in jfine., the reason which he offers for ameliorating 
the condition of slaves. It had been decided under Antonine 
that if the severity of the masters exceeded just bounds, they 
might be compelled to sell their slaves. Gaius regards this as a 
salutary rule on the ground that we ought not to make a bad use 
of our right. Male enim nostro jure uti non debemus. Gaius. 
Tomk. & Lem. Ed. p. 59. 

(tO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE FACTS AND LOGIC OF EVOLUTION. 


When Huxley was in this country in 1876, he is reported 
to have said in a lecture delivered in New York, just before 
he left, that the doctrine of evolution is as thoroughly 
established as the Copernican System. And he was under- 
stood to affirm this, also, of the doctrine in its widest and 
most comprehensive sense, as accounting for the origin of all 
animals and of man himself, from the lowest and earliest 
forms, by evolution or development and hereditary descent, 
without any intervention of creative power, or any agency 
other than the causes and powers at work in nature. In his 
‘Address before the British Association” in Dublin last 
August (1878), he holds a different view. He says of 
Evolution : 

It is a vast and difficult question, and one for which a complete answer may 
possibly be looked for in the next century ; but the method of inquiry is under- 
stood; and the mode in which the materials are now being accumulated, 
bearing on that inquiry, the processes by which results are now obtained, 
and the observations of these phenomena, lead to the belief that the problem 
also, some day or other will be solved. IN WHAT SENSE I CANNOT TELL 
YOU. Appleton’s Pop. Scien. Monthly, Oct., 1878, p. 674. (Of course the 
italics and capitals are mine.) 








1. Winds of Doctrine; being an examination of the Modern Theories of 
Automatism and Evolution. By Charles Elam, M. D., author of “A Physi- 
cian’s Problems, Medicine, Disease and Death,” etc. 8vo. pp. viii., and 162. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1876. 

2. The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon the 
Earth. By James C. Southall, A. M., LL. D., author of the “Recent Origin 
of Man.” 12 mo. pp. xvi and 430. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1878 

3. The Origin of Nations, In two parts. On the Karly Civilizations. On 
the Ethnic Affinities, ete. By George Rawlinson, M. A. Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. Author of the “Four 
Great Monarchies,” etc. 12 mo. pp. xvi and 272. New York: Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong. 1878. 
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It seems to me that here is quite a coming down from 
the confident assertions that were given in 1876. He adds: 
“I have my own notion about it, but the question for the 
future is the attainment, by scientific processes and methods, 
of the solution of that question.” 

And in respect to man he says (p. 675) : 

Great progress has been made in the last twenty years in the direction of 
the discovery of the indications of man in a fossil state. * * * Within 
the last twenty years we have had an astonishing accumulation of evidence 
of the existence of man in ages antecedent to those of which we have any 
historical record. What the uctual date of those times was and what their 
relation is to our own known historical epochs, J don’t think anybody 
is in a position to say. But itis beyond all question that man, and not only 
man, but what is more to the purpose, intelligent man existed at times when 
the whole physical conformation of the country was totally different from 
that which characterizes it now. Whether the evidence we now possess 
justifies us in going back further or not—that we can get as far back as the 
epoch of the drift is, I think, beyond any rational question or doubt. * * 
But when it comes to the question as to the evidence of tracing man back 
further than that, and recollect drift is only the scum of the earth’s surface, 
I must confess that to my mind the evidence is of a very dubious nature. | 
do not know that there is any reason to doubt that the men who existed at 
that day were in all essential respects similar to the men who exist now. 


This is what he knows and what the present attainments 
in his own line of inquiry justify him in offering as 
ascertained truth. And it is a// that science justifies him in 
asserting, though he repeatedly expresses his “hope” and 
“belief” and “ expectation ” that it will yet justify some- 
body, in perhaps a century more, in saying something 
further in the direction of an atheistic evolution and the 
philosophy of unbelief. 

Undoubtediy Huxley’s assertion in 1876 was premature. 
It was rash, heedless, headlong and even mischievous. Doubt- 
less too, there must be some facts and reasonings that have 
been pressed upon his attention since that time, tending to 
recall him to a more considerate and cautious state of mind. I 
do not know what they may have been ; and he does not tell 
us in the Address referred to and quoted from. He makes 
no acknowledgment to his friendly adversaries from whom 
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he has derived so much. He makes no express admission of 
error, no apology or amends to those whom, by his previous 
rashness, he had misled. 

But I have named at the head of this article two admir- 
able books, which he might have read with great profit— 
which in fact I can hardly doubt he has read—though so 
far as I can find he makes no reference to them, no 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to them, no mention of 
them as works which those that he has misled, or those who 
may desire information on the other side of “ the question” 
(for he acknowledges it to be yet a “question ”), may con- 
sult with advantage. 

Dr. Elam’s work is less widely known than it ought to be, 
far less widely known and far less read than it would have 
been if the friends of such views as he and we hold, would 
only take the pains to purchase and read, to speak of, and 
to recommend the books that are actually written and 
published on our side—as great pains as are constantly taken 
to publish, to advertise, to bepraise and push into notice 
whatever comes from the press that is calculated to unsettle 
the faith and diminish the sense of obligation to a Moral 
Governor of the Universe. 

Dr. Elam rightly considers the doctrine of Spontaneous 
Generation or the origin of living beings out of mere 
inorganic matter, without the agency of any living being as 
a parent, or without Divine interposition, or Creator, as the 
foundation, corner-stone and starting point of evolution. 
With this proved or admitted, all the rest is probable. But 
without it no progress can be made in establishing the 
doctrine of evolution as its advocates want it to be held. 
Without it evolution can be shown, at most, to be only a 
mode of the Divine activity in creation. To this no earnest 
believer will object : but with it no “ scientist” would be 
satistied. For them there is no use in evolution if they 
must have a God also. The one thing that constitutes their 
object and aim seems to be to get rid of the thraldom of a 
sense of responsibility and accountability to a righteons 
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Moral Governor of the Universe, who is ever present and . 
cognisant of all things, even their most secret thoughts. 

Hence, after quoting at some length the statements of the 
doctrine of “ The Physical Basis,’ Dr. Elam says, p. 43: 
“The doctrines as here stated are so utterly at variance with 
the most familiar facts of chemistry that it is marvellous 
they should have so long passed unchallenged—that is, on 
purely chemical grounds.” After several pages of criticism 
and correction, which ave too technical to be quoted here, 
Dr. Elam concludes, (p. 47) ; 

How such doctrines came to be received can only be accounted for in 
Professor Huxley’s own words when treating of some other antagonistic 
teaching, which he says was only tolerable on account of the ignorance of 
those by whem it was accepted. Referring to some anatomical question, he 
says, further, that it would, in fact, be unworthy of serious refutation, except 


for the general and natural belief that deliberate and reiterated assertions 
must have some foundatiou. It is by this time tolerably clear that Professor 


” 4 


Huxley's “Chemistry of Life” has no foundation except that of “ deliberate 
and reiterated assertion.” 

And so it was to one after reading Dr. Elam’s discussion. 
But as [am no chemist I consulted two professors of the 
science and asked them to read Dr. Elam’s criticism and 
give me their opinions. One of them, a Christian believer, 
said it is perfectly correct and unanswerable; the other, a 
believer in Evolution and the “Chemistry of Life,” said 
cautiously and hesitatingly: “Well, it may be so in the 
present state of our knowledge, but then it is only a ques- 
tion of time. What Huxley now proposes is being rapidly 
done, and doubtless will be accomplished very soon.” “But,” 
said I, * Dr. Elam says the combinations are impossible.” 
“That relates to our present knowledge,” was the reply. 
“Even our fundamental principles may be changed.” 

Which, of course, admits of no denial. But the objec- 
tion of Dr. Elam is not based on “ fundamental principles” 
of chemistry alone. It is based on a mathematical and 
absurdity as well, which is implied in the combination and 
the resulting compounds of atoms. He says: “Carbonic 
acid, C. O.*, water H.* O.,and ammonia N. H. *, cannot 
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by any combination be brought to represent C. *, H. *, 
N. ‘4, O., which is the equivalent of protein or proto- 
plasm,” p. 54. 

This, however, is a small matter, mathematics is not in 
their line. Anything so trifling as the multiplication table 
must not be allowed to stand in the way of the progress of 
science and the glorious liberty into which it is going to 
conduct us. 

Dr. Elam makes another very significant point against 
the Evolutionists. 

With them the unity, correlation and conservation of 
forces is a favorite topic, if not a fundamental doctrine. 
They hold for example that heat may be converted into 
electricity, and that the electricity be converted back into 
heat, and that in all these transformations and notwith- 
standing them all, nothing is lost. Among these forces— 
or rather forms of Force, (for they like to write it with a 
capital letter) are reckoned heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
cohesion, aftinity, ete. Some of these philosophers do, and 
some do not, include “ life” among the “forms of force.” 
Dr. Elam (p. 55) puts to them the question in regard to the 
transformation : 

Can this be done with an organism? Can we arrest or store up the 
organic force as it departs in the death or decomposition of an organism ? 
Can we make the faintest or most distant approach to it? Professor Huxley 
knows that we cannot. * * * I think that the utterly fatal flow in the 
physical theory of life is found in the considerations respecting dead and living 
protoplasm. 

But really, I find it almost as difficult to stop quoting 
from Dr. Elam’s book now that I am writing, as I did to 
lay it down when I was reading it. I will, however, give 
one more bit from it, another nut for the Evolutionisis to 
crack. 

Referring to their assertion that all the phenomena of life 
—ineluding its origin—-can be explained by the ordinary 
material forces, he says, p. 89: 


“The organic forces in vegetable tissue can decompose carbonic acid at 
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ordinary temperatures into carbon and oxygen. Now this cannot be effected 
by the intensification of any one, or by any combination of the ordinary 
forces of the inorganic world, and therefore we are not only entitled, but if 
we would be consistent we are compelled to recognize that with the first 
forms of vegetable life there was manifested an intrusion of some power into 
the world, by whatever name, “creative” or otherwise, it may be called. 
Assuredly at this point in the world’s history, there was a most noteworthy 
disturbance of the laws and direction of matter and force. I do not know 
how any candid inquirer can close his eyes to so patent a fact as this intro- 
duction of a new force. 


Neither do I, but the fact remains that some how or other 
they do. 

But I must pass from the consideration of this most 
admirable and satisfactory book, and the topic it discusses, 
to the consideration of the other branch of our subject. I 
think Dr. Elam has shown beyond further question, that 
the first point in the Evolution theory is utterly without 
foundation and untenable. 

The next work I have noticed at the head of this Article 
is written by a countryman of our own, though published 
in Edinburgh. The Messrs. Lippincott & Co., however, are 
publishers for this country. Dr, Southall’s first work ‘Zhe 
Recent Origin of Man,” was published, also in Edinburgh 
some four years earlier. In an address delivered within 
the past year, Dr. Southall cails attention to the fact that 
his doctrine on the subject has already been before the 
world for several years, and that as yet no serious attempt 
had been made to answer or refute the position he has 
taken. And the position if it is tenable and successtully 
held is fatal to the ductrine of Evolution in any objection- 
able form. 

Dr. Southall, like Mr. Huxley, thinks there can be no 
doubt that man made his appearance in England and in 
Europe south of the Baltic, immediately after the close of 
the Glacial Period, “living in caves, and that elephants, 
rhinoceroses, lions and hyenas, reindeer and hippopotaini, 
abounded in all this region at that time * * * living 
in this primeval wilderness and battling with their rude 
implements against the elements and the wild beasts, who 
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almost shared their habitations with them.” And he asks— 
“Wen Was Ir?” 

This is really the great question. Next after that dis- 
cussed—and we must be permitted to say setiled—by Dr. 
Elam, it is the great question. Either of these, if settled 
against the Evolutionists, must prove fatal to their theory, 
their hopes and expectations alike. But if both of them 
receive an adverse answer so much the less will appear to 
have been the justification for publishing any such demor- 
alizing doctrine as that of an atheistic evolution. 

I cannot follow Dr. Southall’s work in detail and no 
abridgment of his argument could do it justice—or in fact , 
give any ground for a fair estimate of its force. The book 
is really quite as much condensed and abridged now as the 
object the author had in writing it would allow; and on 
almost every page it leaves the reader with the wish that 
he had been a little more diffuse with his statements. 

Dr. Southall began, as he says, with such a respect for such 
authorities as Lyell, Lubbock, etc., that he was disposed to 
accept their conclusions without much inquiry. He began, 
however, a careful examination of the grounds on which 
they had based their claim for so great an antiquity for 
man as an inhabitant of the earth. He soon began to doubt 
and soon the doubts increased until he became convinced 
that these men had misread the archeological and the 
geological record. 

Lubbock for example, arranged his evidence under six 
heads—Stone monuments, Lake dwellings, Shell mounds, 
Peat formations, Bone caves, and the collections of River 
gravel. Other writers have added several topics besides, 
each of which receive a most satisfactory explanation. 

Perhaps no one of these indications of the great 
antiquity of man has had more effect on the popular mind 
than the fact that man was contemporary with some species 
of animals that are now extinct, as the hairy elephant, the 
wooly rhinoceros, which are not found now anywhere, and 
the reindeer which are found only in latitudes far remote 
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from England and Franee. Dr. Southall, however, shows 
that all these animals have lived in Europe ata period so late 
that their co-existance with man is no argument for an 
antiquity greater than the Mosaic chronology requires. 
These facts prepare us to appreciate the argument drawn 
from other sources which tend to bring “the great Ice Age” 
so near us that we can admit that man made his appear- 
ance in Europe just as it was passing away. And the 
whole fabric of the argument for the great antiquity of 
man really falls to pieces and melts into nothingness as we 
review the facts one after another on which it has been 
supposed to rest as on an immovable foundation, until we 
are surprised that any body could ever have accepted it. 
And the same author goes into a computation of the date 
of “the Ice Age;” the basis of which is furnished by 
deposits of post-glacial matter in various places of the 
earth’s surface, and he shows from several such caleula- 
tions that that period came to its close at a date which 
could not have been more remote than those to which 
the other lines of argument just referred to, give us—a 
date which ranges somewhere from six to eight thousand 
years—a date in fact, which coincides with the accepted 
chronology derived alike from the Bible and from protane 
history—a date so recent as to leave no room or chance 
for the process of evolution in the formation of man. 
Among the lines of argument pursued by Dr. Southall 
to prove the recent date of the Glacial Epoch, I regard as 
the most conclusive, that which is presented in the 22d 
Chapter, and based on phenomena that are seen around our 
great American Lakes—Michigan and Huron. It is true 
that it leaves the question whether the Glacial Epoch 
occurred at the same time in Europe as in this country. 
And this question becomes the more important and signifi- 
cant when we consider that it has been shown that there 
was no Jee Age in the northern part of the Asiatic conti- 
nent—no Glacial Epoch in Siberia. 
But a more interesting field is the exploration of the 
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ancient bnrial-places. As early as 1852 one of these burial 
places was discovered by some laborers at Auvignac, in the 
south of France. In its bearing on the antiquity of man, 
its only value depends on the fact that there were found in 
and around the cave, nineteen species of animals not at 
present found in the neighborhood, some of which are now 
supposed to be extinct, as the mammoth Siberian rhinos- 
eros, ete. This is sufficient to prove that the men who used 
this as their burial place were among the earliest human 
inhabitants of Europe. There were found no less than 
seventeen skeletons of both sexes and of all ages. Sir 
Charles Lyell adds: “If the fossil memorials have been 
correctly interpreted—if we have here before us at the 
northern base of the Pyrenees a sepulchral vault with 
skeletons of human beings, consigned by friends and 
relations to their last resting place, we have at last suc- 
ceeded in tracing both the sacred rites of burial, and more 
interesting still, a belief in a future state, to time long 
anterior to those of history and tradition. Rude and 
superstitious as he may have been the savage of that remote 
era still deserved by cherishing hopes of an hereafter, the 
epitaph of noble.” (Antiquity of Man, p. 193.) 

The old burial place of Solutré is, however, much more 
important as an indication of the time when these early 
inhabitants lived in Europe. Solutré is near Macon in the 
eastern part of France. A little below the surface say 
from eight to twenty inches, are found remains of inhab- 
itants who lived there from twelve hundred to two thousand 
years ago, as is shown by human remains that are still 
found there. Below this and at a depth of from two to 
eight feet is found another bed in which are found the 
bones of the reindeer, the cave lion, the mammoth, ete. 
Around this and in many places extending beneath them is 
another and older bed. Here was an old burial place, “the 
burials are so numerous that they sometimes touch each 
other.” 

Two points seem to be clearly established ; (1) these early 
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inhabitants belonged to the so called “paleolithic age,” that 
is they were among the earliest human inhabitants of whose 
existence in Europe any indications have been found ; (2) the 
date at which this was used as a burial place, is not more 
than seven or eight thousand years ago. 

These men, however, were not the half apes that the 
primeval man of Europe is sometimes represented to 
have been. They were contemporary indeed with the 
mammoth and other animals that appear at the close of the 
Glacial Epoch; and they had tamed horses, and have left 
other indications of some advance in civilization. 

It will be remembered also that Dr. Schlieman found at 
the hill Hissarlik, at a depth of about fifty feet, the remains 
of a city that existed and was destroyed before Troy was 
built—how long no one ean tell. It seems most likely 
from. many signs, that I cannot take time here to specify, 
that these three, Hissaviik, Aurignae and Solutré, with 
others that will doubtless yet be found, were abodes of 
tribes that had wandered into Europe from the east—from 
Asia—and that they were of the same great family as the 
Calumacks and Tartars of tlie present day. 

I have spoken of the significant fact that there was no 
“Tee Age” in the north of Asia. Dr. Southall gives also 
equal prominence to the fact that there was no “palolithic 
age,” in Mesopotamia, or in Egypt no “stone age,” palseoli- 
thic” or “neolithic”’—but that man seems to have made his 
appearance there at about the same time as the “Ice Age” 
closed in Europe and America, and that immediately after 
that time these wandering hordes made their way into 
Europe as its first inhabitants, while those that remained 
behind were building the wonderful cities of Egypt, Chal- 
dea and Babylonia. 

Dr. Soutliall says that he has seen no serious effort to 
answer his argument. I have seen none, and I predict that 
none will be made. The less that is dove or said to attract 
attention to it, the better for those who will not be con- 
vinced and are unwilling that others should be. I have 
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seen, however, Mr. Boyd-Dawkins’ Review of the “Epoch 
of the Mammoth” in ature (reproduced in Apple- 
ton’s Supplement for September, 1878, pp. 426 and seq.) 
It is a singular document. Mr. Boyd-Dawkins is one 
of the ablest men of our time in his line. He is usually 
very fair and candid. But heis not convinced by Mr. South- 
all’s book, and is not likely to be convinced by anything, 
that he is not right in his opinion as to the great antiquity 
of man. He does not think Southall’s book amounts to 
much. When did our scientists think well of a book that 
contradicts their theories—or a criminal of the rope that is 
to hang him ? 

Mr. Boyd-Dawkins’ answer however, is worthy of note. 

1. He does not contradict or controvert Dr. Southall’s 
interpretation of any one fact that is at all important in 
the argument. 

2. He does not adduce or point out any new fact that is 
not reconciled with Dr. S’s conclusions. 

3. He takes no notice of the facts adduced by the Dr. 
to prove that the Glacial Epoch could not have come to its 
close at a period more remote than eight or ten thousand 
years. 

So much for what is conspicuously absent from his eriti- 
cisms. Then for what is present I notice only two things: 

1. He thinks the author superficiak—and when did a 
“scientist” regard any body that does not agree with him 
as anything but superficial—for he says “he seems to have 
skimmed most of the current literature of the day,” etc. 
Well! skimming is usually a process for taking off the 
cream. Did Mr. Dawkins mean “skimmed over?” “To 
skim” and “to skim over’? denote very different processes, 
and processes too that are attended with very unlike results. 

Mr. Dawkins complains of Dr. Southall’s arrange- 
ment of his facts. I confess that “the arrangement” did 
seem to me rather striking and quite effective. But 
what is Mr. Dawkins objection to it? “They are 
grouped so as to lead the reader to a wrong conclusion.” 
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Is then the great antiquity of man so established that we 
can reason a absurdo that either the facts that are used to 
disprove it are false, or the use that is made of them is 
illogical and unscientific? But the doctrine is the very 
point in question. The facts as we see are such as Mr. 
Dawkins cannot deny. What objection then to the 
arrangement he has made of them? None, absolutely none 
except the conclusion, which, when thus arranged and 
arrayed, they seem to prove. With an experience of over 
thirty years in studying, teaching and writing about Logic 
in all its branches, I can see nothing illogical in Dr. South- 
alls’ use or in his arrangement of his facts, nothing at all 
objectionable in either—except the conclusions. 

2. Again Mr. Boyd-Dawkins objects that Dr. Southall 
has not shown sufficient discrimination in the citation of 
authorities. ‘He even seems to have given as much weight 
and attached as much importance to a man who does not 
believe in evolution and the great antiquity of man, as to 
those who have accepted the dogmas!’ Was ever any- 
thing so preposterous? Was there ever greater fatuity ? 
Could there be more unmistakable manifestations of 
incapacity? Could anything show more effectually that 
he is entirely unworthy of credit, or of serious answer or 
of any attention ? 

But seriously, while objecting on this ground ‘to Dr. 
Southall’s book, Mr. Boyd-Dawkins gives us no other 
criterion by which to decide who are and who are not to be 
regarded as good authorities. It is the old ground of 
prejudice over again, ‘They are good authorities and wise 
men who think as I do—the others do not amount to much 
any way.” 

On a view of the whole case then, it seems as though 
Dr. Southall’s doctrine is in the ascendant, and is likely to 
be accepted, and become the predominant view in the next 
generation. Of course there may be mistakes. No one 
can say that new facts may not be brought to light that 
will make it untenable. It brings “the Great Ice Age” 
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too near us——most uncomfortably near. It fairly makes us 
shiver to think of it. What! in less than ten thousand 
years all this northern hemisphere covered with ice—ice 
deep enough to fill all the valleys, high enough to cover to 
a depth of some hundreds of feet, the tops of our highest 
mountains; and moving too with such violence as to plough 
out the basins of our lakes and the valleys of our rivers, 
and to earry boulders of many tons weight across such 
valleys as the Hudson and over such eminences as the 
Berkshire hills! We being so near it, and nobody to tell 
what caused it; how it was produced, or how soon it may 
come back on us again? The very thought is overwhelm- 
ing, it is absolutely frightful. It makes one almost wish 
that Dr. Southall had kept his opinions to himself. 

3ut now for the Logic of Evolution, though [ have not 
yet done with the facts that bear upon the doctrine. 

I believe the arguments in its favor are ranged under 
three heads: (1.) Embryology. (2.) The continuity and suce- 
cession in the order of living things, as exhibited in the 
history of the Earth. (8.) The variation of species under 
changes of circumstances and other natural and human 
influences. 

lst. Empryonocy. It is claimed and admitted too, that 
each animal begins its separate existance as a single cell, 
and that the cells are all in their first stage undistinguish- 
able from one another, that which is to be a man from that 
which is to be a polype. It is also a fact that at a much 
later stage in the embryonic development, several of the 
higher vertebrates—as the dog, the ape and man, cannot be 
distinguished by any features or functions they then 
exhibit—that in fact, man passes through the lower stages, 
from that of the indistinguishable cell, up to the maturity 
and perfection of the human form, before reaching his final 
stage of growth and development. 

Now all this may be true. But the man is not in these 
successive stages a polype, a spider, a turtle, a dog or an 
ape. There was a time indeed, during the progress of 
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my growth when no human being, with microscope and 
scalpel, with crucible and spectroscope, not even with tele- 
scope and tasimeter, could tell whether I was to be a man 
ora monkey, a dog or an ape, a bear ora polecat. But 
then Z was neither the one nor the other of them at that 
time any more than Jam now. I was neither dog nor ape. 
I was as much and as traly human, if not as much a man 
then as Iam now. I cannot be said, except figuratively, 
and for effect to have passed through each of those stages, 
for I never was in them ; never was in the line of growth 
or development that leads up to what dogs and apes now 
are. All that can be said is that there was a time when 
I could not have been distingnised from them by any 
physical or physiological means of discrimination that man 
knows of or can use. 


But suppose it was otherwise. I do not readily see what 
would be the nature or the form of the argument. The 
fact is that at any three preceding stages no one of us, 
neither the dog, the ape nor the man had attained to such a 
stage of maturity and development that we could have 
lived by ourselves—to say nothing of propagation—if we 
had been separated from the parental body. From that 
moment the dog, the ape and the man needed each, and 
one as much as the other, maturity of tissues and develop- 
ment of organs—to be able to breathe the air, to take in 
the food and to resist the evils of extra-uterine life. The 
dog was no more complete and no more completely a dog 
than the man was asa man. I cannot really see, therefore, 
how there is any more argument in favor of development and 
evolution in this fact than there is in the fact that in the 
inorganic state of the elements of which our bodies are 
composed, of the oxygen, of the hydrogen, of the carbon, 
of the nitrogen, of the calcium, of the potassium, of the 
sodium, of the iron, ete., there was nothing by which the 
chemist could tell what particles would go to form the 
tissues of one body and what to form the tissues of another, 
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At that stage of their existence all are alike and equally 
undistinguishable. 

But if there is any argument at all, it is of the nature of 
analogy. I admit that there is something in this fact of 
embryology to suggest the theory of evolution. But I can- 
not see much that is of value as an argument to prove it. 

I doubt whether analogy, or rather the argument from 
analogy, is ever worth much as a means of proof except for 
the purposes of removing what is called “the antecedent 
improbability ” of the truth of a proposition. By this line 
of argument we show that a proposition is not absurd, that 
something which is not exactly like what is affirmed has 
occurred, although as improbable, and of an improbabil- 
ity of the same kind. Thus Butler’s famous argument 
for the future life, the transition of the worm to the 
butterfly state, is no more improbable than the passage of 
man through death and the grave to the resurrection state. 
It does not prove that man will so pass. But the argu- 
ment has the moral effect of removing the sense of improba- 
bility or unlikelihood that arises in the mind when we 
contemplate the greatness and the strangeness of the 
change. 

The next “argument” is the order and subordination in 
the animal kingdom, and indeed also in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Beginning with the lowest animal—and I will not stop to 
inquire what the lowest animal is—we notice the fact that 
the families, genera, species, occur in an «scending order, 
so little different and distinguishable from each other that 
we are often at a loss to say where the boundary line is, or 
to decide to which of two allied species an animal belongs. 

Now it is held that although the unlike species will not 
inter-marry and produce offspring, yet those that are the 
most nearly alike will do so. Hence the first pair of species 
may have been the offsprings of others so nearly alike them 
us to obviate by their similarity the objections to the doc- 
trine that they were so produced. And then, to meet the 
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objection based on the fact that there are now in some cases 
gaps too large, differences too great between the most 
nearly allied species to allow of this supposition, it is 
assumed that intermediate and missing links may have 
existed in the past, and are, in fact, being discovered almost 
every day. 

The facts are admitted, without question, for my present 
purpose. But the point of logic which I raise, is that no 
amount or concatenation of facts, no completeness of series, 
no discovery of “missing links,” can make this argument 
complete. It lacks a major premise, a general principle or 
law on which it can depend. All the collection of facts, 
all the volumes that have been written, all the display of 
figures and forms, is but a display of the facts that prove a 
minor premise, they establish the fact of a succession in 
time and occupancy, but not at all the fact of genealogical 
descent. 

Take as an illustration the series that Huxley makes so 
much of Orohippus, Auchitherium, Hipparion, Horse, with 
some fifteen or twenty more intermediate species. The 
earliest and lowest of these, the Orohippus, found in the 
early Tertiary period, not larger than a fox, the foot carry- 
ing four toes, all of which touch the ground, is supposed 
to be the progenitor of the horse of to-day. Now suppose 
any number of the “ missing links’—missing links to the 
number of many thousands between these successive kinds 
of the eqguide could be found—so that no marked or even 
perceptible difference could be pointed out between any 
successive two of them, it would prove continuity of family 
in one sense indeed, but it would not prove parental 
lineage, geneological descent, so as to show that our horses 
are descended from the early Orohippus, and had a pair of 
orohippi for their ancestral progenitors. 

I take no note of the facts that the gaps and chasms are 
vreat, that the “missing links” are almost innumerable ; 
but I call attention to the fact that there is no proof what- 
ever of lineal descent, of evolution, of development of a 
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horse of this nineteenth century from the orohippi of the 
Eocene Age of the earth. The facts establish the fact of a 
succession in time. But the whole argument begs the major 
premise, that where there is succession in time there is 
genealogy of descent. But of this proposition or law the 
advocates of evolution take no account. They make no 
effort to prove it; they do not, for the most part, seem to 
be aware of the fact that it is in any way necessary to their 
conclusion. And yet it is the very major premise, the 
fundamental principle, on which this whole argument 

depends. 

This is not a mere technical cavil. For example, we 
know that some centuries ago there was a race of mound- 
builders living in the Ohio Valley. We know that after 
them there were the redskin Indians, And we know that 
now there are the whites or Caucasians. Did the redskins 
descend from the “ mound-builders ¢” This is not generally 
supposed to have been the case. Did the whites descend 
from the Indians? We know that they did not. And yet 
we have here just as much and just the same kind of 
evidence that the whites descended from the redskins, and 
that the mound-builders were the ancestors of the redskins, 
‘and “developed” or “evolved” into them, and the red- 
skins into the civilized whites of to-day, as we have that 
the Orohippus begat the Anchitherium,the Anchitherium the 
Hipparion, and the Hipparion the Horse. For, assuredly 
the mound-builders, the redskins and the civilized whites 
were not so unlike either in physical appearance or in 
“mental” habits, as the successive orders of the eguid@ just 
named, 

Nor is this an isolated case. We have abundance of 
such cases everywhere. In some parts of New England 
the eaves-swallows have succeeded the barn-swallows. The 
two species of swallows are so nearly alike as to be easily 
taken for one another, and yet they are not lineal descend- 
ants. So too the wharf or Norway rats have replaced the 
old English rat, all along our sea coast. They did not 
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develope or evolve the one into the other—the barn-swallow 
into the eaves-swallow—the English rat into the Norway 
rat, under change of climate or other conditions. But in 
both cases the latter drove the former away, and took 
possession of “the inheritance.” 

Hence it is manifest that the major premise aforesaid is 
not an “wndversal affirmation” as the argument implies that 
it should be. And it would appear to be doubtful if it is 
even so much as a general truth. Hence this argument is a 
manifest petitio principii, a mere begging of the question 
from beginning to end. And thisit must ever remain, how 
many facts soever they may gather, how many soever “miss- 
ing links” they may find, until they can prove by some 
means or*another that whenever there is succession of species 
in the order of time, there must have been genealogy of 
descent ; so that in all cases the later species are the off- 
spring, through a greater or less number of generations of 
the first. 

And of course Evolution as a universal doctrine or method 
cannot be proved until this major premise is established by 
some means or another as an wniversal truth or law. To 
prove it,as a general proposition, would indeed give some 


degree of probability to the doctrine or opinion that the ° 


later species descended from the earlier. But that is all, 
it could be only a probability, it would only raise a presump- 
tion in its favor. And that is all that science and its 
methods, as the word is now understood, can ever hope 
to accomplish. 

Descent is a matter of fact and of history. It can be 
acertained by observation, but it cannot be proved, that I 
know of, a priort. Hence the descent or derivation of one 
species from a preceding one in times pre-historic, must 
forever remain a matter of conjecture—mere conjecture or 
hypothesis—with more or less of probability in its favor as 
the case may be. And I agree with Huxley, as quoted in 
the beginning of this article, that it is not likely to be set- 
tled how much or how little of probability there is in favor 
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of his favorite theory of Evolution, for the present, perhaps 
not for a century to come. It cannot be denied, however, 
and it is well to note the fact, that just now there is a 
current setting against the doctrine. Huxley is not the 
only one that speaks less confidently now than he did two 
or three years ago. 

3. The third topic is “The Variation of Species.” 

Under this whole discussion and controversy, there lies 
an ambiguity and double use of the word “species.” In 
some cases it is used to denote the offspring of any one 
proto-plastic pair. In one other it is used to denote, in 
the language of Agassiz, those individuals in a Natural 
Genus “which present the same structure, combined under 
minor differences of size, color, proportion and habits” 
(Study of Natural History, p. 138), whether descended from 
the same pair or not. And as is well known, Agassiz 
regarded the human race as one species—though he did not 
believe they had descended from one pair. 

If we take the first view of the comprehension of species, 
and adopt the doctrine of evolution, there can be but one 
species in the whole animal world—perhaps not in the 
world of organic beings, plants and animals included. But 
without the doctrine of evolution it becomes a question of 
great importance, how much and what kind of variety can 
be produced among the descendants of any pair of pro- 
genitors ? 

It is known that among man and animals, and plants as 
well, if several individuals of any species be removed from 
their native habitat to another differing from it in climate, 
the enemies they have to contend with, and the mode of 
life they are compelled to adopt, changes will take place in 
what Agassiz, as quoted above would regard as the specific 
characteristics, “‘structure, size, color, proportions and 
habits.” If the change in the physical conditions is slight, 
it is not likely that the change in the individuals will be 
great. But if the change be very great, most of them will 
die, and the few that survive will be the progenitors of a 
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race quite unlike their ancestors, in these respects. But the 
changes will all take place ina few generations, at the end 
of which we have new atype. And then for any farther 
change there must be either (1) a change in geographical 
position—an emigration to a new habitat or (2) a geological 
change such as has taken place in the past, extending, in 
fact, through all geological time. 

But we have a short way of trying the effects of both 
kinds of change, by combining them into one. We have 
now parts of the earth’s surface as cold as the Glacial 
period ever knew, and parts as hot as the Tertiary, or even 
the Carboniferous age produced. We have spots as arid 
and dry, as well as marshes as low and malarious as any 
past age of the earth’s history anywhere presents. And 
we have examples of man and animals subjected to all 
these changes, all these vicissitudes, with ample opportunity 
to study the results. And no man has done more to collect 
and illustrate these results, than Charles Darwin, author of 
the “Origin of Species,” “Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,” ‘‘The Descent of Man,” ete. 

Take for instance, the case of the dog. What was its 
origin? We do not know ; whether they all have descended 
from one stock, is more than Darwin can tell. If not, the 
fact is unfavorable to the evolution theory. If they are so 
descended, their history is an instructive case in point. 
They have lived in climaies as cold as the Cretaceous or the 
Glacial ; in climates as hot as the Carboniferous or Eocene ; 
on the arid steppes of Asia and in the jungles of the Amazon 
and the Ganges. They differ, in the language of Wallace,’ 
“much more from the wolf or the dingo than the racer 
(horse) does from the Arabian. Domestic dogs have varied 
more in size and in form than the whole family of canids 
in the state of nature. No wild dog, fox or wolf is either 
so small as some of the smallest terriers and spaniels, or so 
large as the largest varieties of hound or Newfoundland. 





' Contributions to the theory of Natural Selections, p. 293. 
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And certainly, no two wild animals of the family differ so 
widely in ‘form and proportions,’ (and he might have 
added habits also), as the Chinese pug and the Italian Grey- 
hcund, or the common bull dog and the common grey- 
hound.” 

But yet they are all dogs, and no body ever thought of 
calling them anything else. Hence the extremes of climate, 
habitat, mode of life, all that nature can do, and all that 
the ingenuity, or the fancy or the perversity of man can do 
superadded, has produced and can produce only dogs from a 
dog parentage. Nothing but dogs, varieties of dogs, has 
yet been produced, not a cat or a rat, not a rabbit ora 
guinea pig, “not even a mouse”—ridiculus mus—has yet 
gladdened the eyes of the expectant evolutionist as the 
result of all that man and nature can do in producing varia- 
tion of species, in all these four thousand years of experi- 
ment, in all these hundred thousand generations of dog life. 

The argument of the evolutionists in this particular is 
based on the undisputed fact that some changes will take 
place in a species under the influence of natural causes, 
But it assumes as its major premise that when some change 
takes place any change may take place, that when changes 
of one kind are effected, changes of any other kind may be 
expected. That variability within limits proves that there 
are no limits to variability. 





But it seems to me that the investigation and researches 
of Darwin, Wallace, ete., have pretty effectually established 
the fact that there are limits for each species beyond which 
no change or variation can be effected. From a dog parent- 
age we can only have a dog progeny. From a human 
parentage only human beings. Savages may descend from 
civilized men and civilized men may descend into savages ; 
but whether civilized or savages they are men, and human. 

And it is well worth considering as a conceded fact, that 
the remains of the oldest or earliest human beings, which 
paleontology has thus far disclosed to us, shows us a race 
as far above the lowest savages of to-day as their habits 
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and modes of life were below those of the most civilized 
men of this nineteenth century. I have quoted Huxley’s 
admission to this effect; and it may be well to repeat it, 
“But it is beyond all question that man and not only man, 
but what is more to the purpose, intelligent men existed,” 
ete., pointing to the times of which Dr. Southall has shown 
that they were the times in which man first appeared on 
the earth. In fact, Huxley has said elsewhere, that the 
early man, so far as size of brain is concerned, might have 
been any one of our modern philosophers. 

Dr. Elam makes a point on this subject, that I think is of 
great value and well taken. He says, p. 120. 


A species presents two groups of qualities, (A.) Morphological or struct- 
ural. (B.) Physiological or functional. With such certainty as attaches to 
any of our knowledge we know that A varies constantly, and within very 
wide limits. With exactly the same certainty, we know that amidst all these 
variations, B remains absolutely constant. With regard to the first—the 
group A--he says ‘Any body who has kept rabbits, pigeons, dogs, cats or 
any animals whatever, is as familiar with certain facts of variation as the 
most learned naturalist. But while we can vary the form, color and struc- 
ture indefinitely, the specific physiological characters, the group B, 
remains always and absolutely the same. The sheep is always a sheep, the 
dog is always a dog, the rabbit is always_a rabbit, even if we succeed in 
varying their form and appearances until they are almost unrecognisable 
as such.’ 


And we may add that all of the researches of Darwin, 
Wallace and Mivart, while for the most part they were 
designed to prove the entire mutability and transmutation 
of species, confirm thisstatement. There are limits beyond 
which the changes cannot go—“the physiological, functional 
or instinctive properties are absolutely constant and invari- 
able.” Change size, color, form and structure as you may, 
and as far as you and nature can, the instincts that dis- 
tinguish species from species remain unchanged and 
unchangeable. 

In this the common sense of mankind is, perhaps, more 
trustworthy than the “genius” of scientists. Unsophisticated 
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men decide by these instincts, and “the physiological and 
functional ” qualities on which the instincts depend—though 
such men do not know the fact. It is not “the size,” “the 
color,” “the proportions” or the genealogy by which such 
persons judge and classify but itis the actions and instinets, 
the inner hidden nature. And they seldom or never err in 
this matter. 

I think we may conclude that no “facts” yet ascertained 
or likely to be ascertained, show that living being began to 
exist on this globe without the agency of a Personal Crea- 
tor—nor show that the progeny of any pair have ever 
passed over the limits and bonndaries that separate them 
from the descendants of any other pair as distinct species, 
and, thirdly, that there are no facts whatever, that show 
that man has been an inhabitant of this earth long enough 
to have been “evolved” from any lower species or type of 
beings—any longer in fact than the Scripture chronology, 
if we accept it in the longer estimate of it at least, calls for 
and assumes as the basis of the progress of that history of 
man which it undertakes to describe. And for this reason 
it is that I have named at the head of this article, the 
work of Professor Rawlinson. “The Origin of Nations :” 
the early civilizations, ethnic affinities. ete. 

The book is a small one, easily bought, quickly read, and 
its contents will long be remembered. It seems to me well 
nigh indispensable to one, who, after all the recent discov- 
eries in ancient history, would read and understand the 
earlier historic parts of the Old Testament. It seems to 
me also, that this book or something like it, and as yet 
there zs nothing like it, should form an introduction to any 
study of ancient or general history, whether pursued in 
private or in our public schools. It seems to me that it 
would be an admirable text-book for our Bible classes and 
the older classes in our Sunday Schools. 

The time has come, and is now upon us, when we must 
lay the foundations of our theological education on a 
broader and a deeper culture both in the physical sciences 
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and in the history of the heathen nations of the world. 
Here is oar strong-hold, here is to be the field of our opera- 
tions in carrying on our warfare against the world, the flesh 
and the devil. Here, for the present, they have intrenched 
themselves, and fancy that their position is impregnable. 
The would-be leaders of public opinion pride themselves on 
this kind of knowledge, and manage to insinuate the 
impression everywhere that if we do not know these things 
we do not know anything, anything at least that is worth 
knowing. In this way they manage to gain contidence, and 
to secure a leadership of thought that they are by no 
means entitled to. And they will use it as they always 
have done for the purpose of “scattering abroad” those 
who should be gathered into the Fold of Christ. 

And, doubtless, too, this study will liberalize our own 
minds, It may make us indifferent to some of the niceties 
and technicalities that our earlier theological and ecclesias- 
tical training had Jed us to regard as among “the weightier 
matters of the law.” We may possibly find fewer great 
facts and truths remaining as both the essence and the 
distinctive features of Christianity ; but we shall hold them 
all the more firmly and all the more tenaciously. It will 
enable us to meet the “scientists,” and the materialistic 
scepticism of our day, if not on their own grounds, at least 
half way; and at all events to meet them, and to gain a 
chance to get hold of them; explain for them what they 
do not now understand, and meet a want they feel but do 
not know where or how to supply. 


W. D. WILSON. 














THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN 
BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA. 


In the fatal battle of the Weiss-berg, near the gates of 
Prag, Friedrich’s whole artillery, consisting of ten cannon, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Four thousand Bohemians 
fell in the battle and retreat, while scarcely one hundred of 
the enemy were lost. In less than an hour this decisive 
victory was accomplished. 

A courier found the king at dinner, and from the wall 
near the Strahofer gate showed him the horrible scene. In 
order to come toa deliberate decision he begged for a truce 
of twenty-four hours; but Duke Max would grant him only 
eight. Friedrich improved this time by a cowardly flight 
from the capital at night, accompanied by his family and 
the leaders of his army. The citizens implored him to 
remain and promised to raise more troops from among 
themselves, assuring him that all was not lost. Bat the 
Prince of Anhalt advised his flight, admonishing him that 
the Bohemians could not be trusted, and that they would 
deliver him up to the Emperor, in order to secure their own 
pardon. Friedrich followed this counsel, and his retreat 
was so hasty that he left his crown behind. From Prag he 
fled to Breslau,, and thence to Holland, where he died in 
1632. “Now I know what I am,” he said to those who 
sought to console him in his flight. ‘There are virtues 
which misfortune alone can teach; and only in adversity 
can princes learn what they are.” Thurn and those who 
were involved in the same danger with him, fled to Mora- 
via, and finding that country unsafe, escaped from the 
imperial dominions. 

5 
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The battle on the white hill decided the future destiny of 
Bohemia. The inhabitants of the Kleinseite, a district of 
Prag, which was the most favorable to the Emperor’s cause, 
sept deputies to the Duke, who begged him with tears to 
pardon their revolt, preserve their civil and religious free- 
dom, and spare the city. Maximilian answered them 
courteously, that he would preserve the city from pillage, 
but had no power over the other matters. He advised them 
to surrender unconditionally to the Emperor. Deputies 
then came from the old and new city and asked for three 
days’ grace to arrange the terms of surrender.’ Even the 
delay of three hours was refused them, and they were 
bidden to surrender immediately to the Emperor. On the 
third day the principal nobles and knights of Prag appeared 
before the Duke, acknowledged openly their guilt, renounced 
all alliances with other countries, and swore that they would 
accept no one but Ferdinand as their monarch. Then they 
begged the Duke for his intercession, which he promised 
them with the assurance that they would obtain pardon. 
Count Tilly was placed in command of the city, and the 
Duke returned in triumph to Bavaria. Tilly gave many an 
opportunity to escape, and general order prevailed ; though 
there were some deeds of violence committed, especially in 
the shape of nocturnal depredations. An irreparable loss 
was caused by the fanaticism of the Roman clergy, who in- 
stigated the soldiers from Spain and the Netherlands to de- 
stroy many thousand Bohemian books, which they took 
from the houses and publicly burned in the squares of the 
city. It is to this cause that the rarity of ancient Bohemian 
works is due. 

Prince Carl von Lichtenstein was appointed by Ferdinand 
his statt-holder, or viceroy. He recalled the Jesuits with 
the other clerical orders, and a solemn re-dedication of the 
cathedral soon took place. It became evident to all that 
the Roman Church had won a vic ory in Bobemia, such as 
it had never before achieved. The Pope, when he heard of 
the result of the battle, prostrated himself and thanked God 
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with tears of joy. Meanwhile troops of Cossacks and 
Polish robbers, who had followed the imperial standard, 
roamed about the country, outraging the peasantry and 
robbing them of their gold and silver. Many thousand 
families with their cattle and goods hid themselves in the 
forests and mountainous regions, where multitudes of them 
perished from cold and hunger. From Bohemia the 
marauders passed over to Moravia, and there received their 
reward ; for, while they were dispersed, intent on plunder, 
the peasantry succeeded in overpowering and killing most 
of them. 

But the result of the battle of Weiss-berg was still more 
serious, for it caused a complete revolution in Church and 
State which lasted for centuries. In a few weeks the land 
was completely subdued, and then a plan was matured and 
carried out for bringing the entire nation under the absolute 
control of the Emperor and the Roman Church. Under 
the pretense of punishing the people for their revolt, they 
were trampled under foot, partly by the exactions of the 
soldiery, partly by the removal of their religious and 
political leaders, until at length, helpless and hopeless, with- 
out power to resist, they were driven “from heresy into the 
Church.” Ferdinand himself, completely in the power of 
his religious and political advisers, often became the mere 
tool of their private and personal vengeance. I shall 
endeavor to describe, as briefly as I can, the progress of this 
counter-reformation, with especial reference to its bearing 
on the history of the Moravian Church. 

When the city of Prag first surrendered to the Emperor 
Ferdinand, his government took no immediate action 
against the heads of the revolt; and this unfortunately 
lulled many of them into a false state of security. But at 
length, on the 20th of February, 1621, the Directors and 
Defensors (who have been so often mentioned), were by com- 
mand of Prince Lichtenstein, suddenly seized and thrown 
into prison, in different places of confinement. The next 
day those who had already fled were enjoined by public 
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proclamation to give themselves up within the space of six 
weeks. Since none appeared, sentence was pronounced 
against them as contumacious traitors, and they were 
doomed to decapitation with loss of goods and rank. 
Twenty days later their names were affixed to the gallows, 
and the property of those who had fallen in the insurrec- 
tion was confiscated to the ruyal treasury. 

In May the trial of the prisoners commenced. Their 
judges were chosen from among the bitterest enemies of 
their religion, and many of them were apostates from it, 
who annoyed their victims with the most insolent questions. 
At length Count Schlick, tearing open his clothing and 
baring his breast, exclaimed: ‘Tear this body into a thou- 
sand pieces and search its most hidden parts ; you will find 
nothing but what we have spoken in our defense. Love 
for freedom and religion compelled us to draw the sword. 
But God has suffered the Emperor’s cause to triumph, and 
has given us into your hands, so work your will upon us!” 
Budowa and Otto von Loss also showed great courage, and 
maintained that the cause of the Diet, though not triumph- 
ant, was far from being utterly lost. After the examina- 
tion had lasted for some time, and none would acknowledge 
themselves guilty, sentence of death was passed upon them, 
and the sentence was sent to the Emperor at Vienna for 
approval. It is stated, on good authority, that Ferdinand, 
when he received it, passed a sleepless night, and in the 
morning sent for his confessor, Peter Lamormain (or Liim- 
mermann), and said to him; “I conjure you on your con- 
science to tell me if I can without harm to my conscience 
grant lifeto the condemned, or must they be executed ¢” 
The confessor answered; “Hither course is in the power of 
your imperial majesty.” Thereupon the Emperor took his 
pen and granted life to a few. 

On the 17th of June seven squadrons of Saxon cavalry 
rode into Prag, and occupied the three divisions of the city, 
Altstadt, Neustadt and Kleinseite, to hold the people in 
check. On the 18th a scaffold was erected, four ells high, 
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twenty-two paces long, and the same breadth in front of the 
city hall, and connected with the hall by a passage way. 
On the 19th twenty-three prisoners were brought to the 
eastle and the remainder from the White Tower to hear 
their sentence. They were brought before the prince, who 
was assisted by a number of other judges. Twenty-seven 
were condemned to death, and the remainder punished with 
lighter penalties. As they were ied back to prison their 
enemies mocked them with the ery: “Why do you not sing 
now: the Lord is King ?”—the psalm Dominus regnavit 
having been a favorite one in the time of Friedrich. They 
were now allowed to receive visits from their wives, 
children, friends and the ministers of their religion. 

Early in the morning of the 20th a great multitude of 
the wives, children and other relatives of the condemned 
appeared before the house of the Statthalter, imploring 
mercy for their husbands and fathers with bitter crying and 
tears, but they were sent away without relief. Toward 
evening the scaffold was covered with black cloths, and all 
the condemned were conducted from their prisons to the 
city hall. 

At five o’clock in the morning of the 2lst some guns 
were fired from the castle as a signal for the execution. 
Immediately all the gates of the city were closed, and 
the streets about the market-place guarded by troops. 
The judges and other officers of the city took their seats 
on a balcony of the City-hall to witness the execution, 
the Statthalter in the midst, his throne covered with a 
canopy. 

On the preceding evening the prisoners had been notified 
that their execution would take place the next day, and 
that, for the benefit of their souls, a Jesuit, Capuchin, or 
Lutheran pastor, would be allowed to prepare them for 
death. But under no circumstances would a clergyman of 
the Unitas Fratrum be allowed to approach them. This 
decision affected fully one-half of the condemned, and was 
very painful tothem. The cause was either the old grudge 
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against the Bohemian Church, or else to give the Elector of 
Saxony and the Lutherans the impression that the Emperor 
was not so hostile to their religion. A great many Jesuits 
and Capuchins appeared and did their best to worry the 
condemned, throwing out hopes that their lives would be 
granted them if they would only recant. When all 
remained steadfast, the priests swore by heaven and earth 
that they were guiltless of the temporal and eternal ruin of 
the heretics. 

Budowa and Von Loss could not receive the Sacrament, 
since they belonged to the Brethren, and had conscientious 
scruples against receiving from the hands of a Lutheran 
pastor. The remainder were allowed the ministrations of 
Johann Rosak, an “evangelical” preacher of the Kleinseite, 
assisted by others) When they were celebrating their 
supper a Roman Catholic officer said to them, mockingly : 
“So you think Christ has a kitchen for you in Heaven!” 
To which they very aptly replied that when Christ celebrated 
His last supper in Jerusalem, He also had Judas for a 
spectator | 

While they were thus engaged news being brought them 
that the scaffold was ready, they hastened to the windows, 
sang the 44th psalm, and greeted it witha loud voice. But 
the people who were passing sighed and wept. The entire 
night was spent in the singing of hymns, offering prayer, 
and pious conversation, admonishing one another to stead- 
fastness and constancy in their faith. After they had sung 
the 86th psalm, one of their number, Johann Kutnauer, 
repeated the last words: “Show some token upon me for 
good ; that they who hate me may see it, and be ashamed.” 
But one of the ministers admonished ‘him, that he ought 
not to expect any visible interposition of Providence in his 
behalf. 

At early dawn they bathed and put on their best apparel, 
as though they were going to « wedding, removing their 
collars so that it need not be done on the scaffold. Kut- 
nauer and others continued earnestly praying, that God 
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would show some token of their innocence. Suddenly, 
although not a drop of rain fell for several days before and 
after, there appeared a magnificent rainbow, spanning with 
its variegated arch the clear, blue sky. All fell upon their 
knees and thanked God for His bow of promise. Just as 
it disappeared the cannon thundered forth the hour of 
execution. While the scaffold was closely guarded by 
cavalry and infantry, the market-place, the neighboring 
streets, and all the houses which overlooked it, were filled 
with a dense mass of spectators. 

The condemned were summoned one after another, and 
they received the fatal blow with firmness. Among them 
were twelve very aged men. They went to their death 
with as much joy apparently as though they were going to a 
feast, each encouraging the other with words of comfort. 
Even the judges and the soldiers, who stood on guard, 
could not refrain from tears. If the drums and trumpets 
had not been sounded, the entire multitude would have 
given vent to loud lamentations. 

The bloody work lasted from five to ten A. M. The 
populace wept and mourned aloud over the cruel and tyran- 
nical spectacle; while the Jesuits looked on with great 
satisfaction and joy. Most of the corpses were delivered 
to relatives and friends for burial. They were put in 
coffins and carried in wagons, without bell or service, amid 
sighs and tears, to their silent graves. 

One of the condemned Martin Fruwein, a councillor of 
Prag and a member of the Unitas, was found dead in his 
cell on the morning of the 7th of June—it was not known 
whether by murder or suicide. He was the only one of the 
condemned, who expressed a doubt as to the justice of his 
cause ; and his wife who visited him the day before his 
death, found him very low-spirited. The imperial physi- 
cian, Borbonius, was pardoned, but, as he steadily refused 
to unite with the Roman Church, Martinitz drove him out 
of the country. He became physician to the King of Poland 
and died at Thorn. 
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The Moravian nobility were not treated with as much 
severity. They surrendered voluntarily after the battle of 
the White Hill,and were pardoned by Ferdinand. Only 
one of them, Wenzel Bitovsky, who fled to Brandenburg 
and returned to Moravia in 1627, was seized by his per- 
sonal enemy, Cardinal Dietrichstein, tortured and beheaded 
in the market-place of Brunn. 

We turn now to the melancholy overthrow of the Unitas 
Fratrum in the land of its nativity. The plan of the 
victors was, first to weaken the conquered nation, and then 
monld it ertirely to their will. The first step was to put to 
death the national and religious leaders in the manner 
just described. The next was to overrun the land with the 
soldiery, who treated the wretched inhabitants with the 
greatest cruelty. Then enormous fines were exacted from 
them under various pretenses. Finally the coin was 
debased, and after a time declared worthless. In this way 
it was brought to pass, that the entire nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, was reduced to poverty in the course 
of a few years. The only cnes who profited by the misfor- 
tunes of the country were the soldiers, and those, who, for 
vrivate gain, sided with the oppressors. Even after mar- 
tial law was suspended in 1624, and the royal judges, 
protected by the soldiery, took their place, the oppression 
did not cease. In the Spring of 1622 all non-Catholic 
officials were removed from office; and in the following 
summer nearly all the nobility, 728 in number, were 
robbe| of a portion of their estates, as a punishment for 
their sympathy with the rebellion. Seven days after the 
execution at Prag, June 28, 1621, it was proclaimed that 
the property of all who had been banished, was confiscated, 
The rest of the estates remained uncertain as to their fate. 

The next year a (so-called) pardon was proclaimed by 
the Emperor to all the inhabitants of the land, but on these 
hard conditions. Since rebellion had made them guilty of 
high treason, they had justly forfeited their lives and every 
thing else to the crown. But the Emperor, “in accordance 
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with the innate clemency, which appertained to the House 
of Austria,” (!) spared their lives and only took property. 
But in order to lighten their burdens, he would allow those 
who had not been active in the revolt, to retain their prop- 
erty, after paying to the Emperor a portion to defray the 
debts, which he had incurred through the war. Within 
six weeks each proprietor must appear before the Statt- 
halter Lichtenstein at Prag with a written confession of 
his guilt and prayer for pardon. He who refused to 
appear, was excluded from pardon; he who concealed any- 
thing, was to be held guilty of all; only he, who made a 
full confession, might expect forgiveness. This decree was 
dated, “Inspruk, February 3, 1622.” 

A formula was drawn up, in which al confessed the 
guilt of the rebellion, and implored pardon. This was 
adroitly done; so that when the German princes desired 
the Emperor not to punish all, for the offence of a few ; 
the reply was given, that none were punished but those 
who confessed their guilt. Then another decree was issued 
forbidding any to sell their property, or a part of it, or to 
go away to other countries. Those who left their country, 
were to forfeit all their estates. To add to the injustice, 
persons were summoned, who had been dead for some time ; 
others who had been sick or blind for many years, and could 
not possibly have taken part in the rebellion. Two men 
were charged with having fired guns at the Emperor’s win- 
dow, one of whom had been blind for ten years, and the other 
confined to his bed for eight years by the gout. So it was 
evident that the aim was to punish not the guilty, but the 
rich. The infamous judges even jested over their work ; 
and when persons proved their innocence, said, that since 
they were wealthy heretics, they must be condemned as 
guilty of Original Sin! This joke was often repeated by 
Cardinal von Dietrichstein and his secretary, Paul Micha. 
Those who were summoned, were allowed eight days’ grace, 
and some times a longer interval. The judges added to 
their confessions any calumnies they saw fit to invent. 
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Then they were condemned to lose one-half, one-third, or 
one-quarter of their estates, the rest being in clemency 
granted to them. But in reality they lost the whole; for 
the tyrannical government seized their castles, cities and 
villages, and gave them orders on the imperial treasury for 
their share of the property, which orders were not redeemed, 
with scarcely a single exception. So under the forms of 
law, all the ‘evangelicals’ were robbed of their whole prop- 
erty, and reduced to penury. Some hired lodgings in 
cities, others sought refuge with Catholic relatives or 
friends, others became tenants or stewards of the new 
proprietors; while a very few retained for some time their 
property, or that of their wives, through the favor of 
the Commissaries, or through bribes or through re-purchase. 
The cruelty was still greater from the fact, that the confis- 
cation embraced not only real estate, but also personal 
property even to the the very clothing which they wore. 
Thus Burjan Slibowsky, returning from a journey, had to 
give up to the Emperor his carriage, horses, and trunks, 
before they were unpacked. Some had money at interest, 
and these were compelled to surrender all their obligations 
on pain of total confiscation. Some for small sums, were 
returned to their owners; but others, on various pretexts, 
were retained for the Emperor. The faithful received a 
written security, that he was their debtor. Of course, the 
confiscated possessions were soon provided with Roman 
Catholic owners, either receiving them as a present from 
the Emperor, or purchasing them at a low rate. The 
greater part of these were foreigners, Spaniards, Italians 
and Germans, who were officers in the imperial army and 
received them instead of money for their pay. All sorts of 
tricks and threats were resorted to in order to obtain posses- 
sion of the property even of widows and children; and 
these infamous arts seldom failed of success. 


JOHN ANKETELL. 




















PAPERS ON CHURCH UNITY. 
INTRODUCTION. 


There is no subject of more importance or which de- 
mands the consideration of Christians more than that of 
Cuurcn Unrry. The dissensions among the followers of 
Christ have done more to retard the spread of the Gospel 
than any thing else. Especially is this felt in Missions. 
From this land of America are sent to the heathen, men 
professing to be ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ to pro- 
claim His Gospel and establish His Church, who differ widely 
among themselves as to what is the teaching of that Gospel 
and what are the rites and ceremonies of that Church. The 
heathen may well say, agree among yourselves as to what 
we ought to believe and to do as Christians, and then we 
will examine into the truth of your teachings. Or, in our 
own country, every little village will have three or four 
sects, all professing to be Christians, to believe in and to be 
guided by the same word of God, yet differing more or less 
from each other in doctrine and discipline, and practically 
rivals of each other. So that, to look at it from the lowest 
point of view, putting aside the question of the guilt of 
schism, each small community of three or four thousand 
persons is taxed to build, support or pretend to do it, three 
or four, oftener more than fewer, churches, with their min- 
isters, choirs and other expenses. If there were unity, 
one or perhaps two churches would be sufticient for their 
spiritual needs, and could be easily and well supported, 
without placing a heavy burden upon any one. 

And the strange thing about it is, that we have become 
so used to this state of things as to have lost sight of its 
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sinfulness and the hurt it is doing to Christianity. In our 
Litany we do indeed pray to be delivered from the sins of 
heresy and schism; yet few feel the meaning of this 


_ prayer, and it is very doubtful if a prayer against schism is 


offered by any outside of our own Church. Nay, some go 
so far as to say that these divisions are useful, causing more 
zeal and emulation to good works among Christians, and 
having also the advantage of offering a variety to suit 
differing tastes. They forget our Lord’s last prayer for His 
disciples, “‘that they all may be one.” They differ very 
materially from what St. Paul taught : 

Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions (Gr. schisms) among 
you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 


same judgment.—I Cor. i., 10. 
Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and 


offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. 


—Rom. xvi. 17. 
There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 


your calling, One Lord, one faith, one baptism.—Epu. iv. 4, 5. 


We are not going to show how this unhappy state of 
things came to exist, but we desire so far as in our 
power both to set forth its evil, and to find out a remedy, 
and to do what we may to aid in the restoration of 
Christian Unity. And though we are wellaware that many 
think this an impossibility, and though fully conscious of 
the great obstacles which lie in the way, yet we believe ita 
duty to try; and we do nut despair, because Christ has 
prayed “ That they all may be one,” and has promised that 
“there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” We know 
that “ with God all things are possible,” for “He holdeth 
in His hands the hearts of men.” 

To what better purpose can the American CuurcH 
Review devote a portion of its pages than this of setting 
forth the opinions of thoughtful men on the subject of 
Church unity, and how members of our own Communion 
may best promote it. We present to our readers in this 
number two papers on the subject, and hope to follow them 
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‘up by others. Our own views in regard to it have been 
stated in a previous number, and we repeat them briefly by 
way of introduction to what may follow in other papers. 
There can be no Unity except that which is based on the 
Truth. Hence a first step is to distinguish between princi- 
ples and opinions. The latter we may modify for the sake 
of Unity, the former never, even for so desirable a result; 
for Charity rejoiceth in the truth. Hence the first 
step to be taken is to find out what the various bodies who 
“profess and call themselves Christians” believe to be 
necessary truths, which on no account they can give up. 
Next to ascertain from each what truths held by others to 
be vital, but which they do not think such they would be will- 
ing for the sake of unity to receive or at least allow. These 
points settled, a common basis of agreement for further 
conference will be fixed. It will be a great gain to have 
this much decided. We hope to be able to do something 
towards this in the Review. 
Eprror. 


PAPER I. 
(By the Bishop of Western New York.) 


In the judgment of Solomon the true mother was easily 
discerned by those natural yearnings which cried out 
against division. In our country, it is not hard to discover 
the true Catholic and Apostolic Church, by the same token. 
Amid a wilderness of sects, there is only one voice crying 
out for any such unity as the Holy Scriptures have pre- 
scribed and the Primitive Church has illustrated by 
example. 

But, let us not indulge any Laodicean spirit of self- 
sufficiency in this matter. Doubtless we are a church, with 
the star and the candlestick recognized by the Great High 
Priest; but, doubtless, we have need of eye-salve, and have 
no grounds for imagining ourselves rich, much less “in need 
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of nothing.’ The Church which cries out for unity, 
suffers much from the spirit of sect and self-will within 
herself, and has, therefore, in some degree, disqualified her- 
self for the work of a witness. Her trumpet is giving 
forth, at this time, a very uncertain sound. Let us own it 
with true contrition, and with prayer for a better spirit ; 
the spirit of first love and first works. 

To a true sense of our great Mission, and to a prompt 
and vigorous re-assertion of our true character as Catholic, 
because reformed, we are called afresh by the actual con- 
dition of sectarian Christianity in our country. Clearly, 
this latter in its Protean shapes and chameleon colors, is 
marked by two very distinct tendencies and movements. 
The most obvious is deterioration and a suicidal self-degra- 
dation. Public journalists scourge it, daily, for its lack of 
self-respect; for its grovelling submission to popular 
caprices; for its gross sensationalism and its disposition to 
flatter public vices rather than to rebuke them; and again, 
for its disintegrating processes ; for the solvents it applies to 
the social fabric of the nation, and even to the feeble rem- 
nant of its conscience, to say nothing of its intelligent 
respect for Christian Orthodoxy. Apparently, Sectarianism 
is operating daily, as the powerful ally of Infidelity, and of 
everything that is worst in the popular drift. 

But among thoughtful Sectarians, thank God, a new and 
a very earnest disposition is also making itself visible. 
Thousands of them feel the truth of what we have said, 
as well as we; and a large proportion of the nobler spirits 
among them, though they may look everywhere for the 
remedy save in the right direction, are still, for the first time 
in our religious history, becoming painfully aware of the 
disease that cries,out for cure. Much is openly confessed, 
and yet more is bewailed in secret and privately com- 
plained of, with groanings that bear testimony to the 
unutterable sorrows from which they spring. If bad men 
are becoming worse, in a word, good men are growing 
better, and in proportion as they grow better, they draw 
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towards one another. Not few are the manly and faithful 
men, principally among Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists, whose “dying daily” is a true de profundis in their 
aspirations to the Lord, for something that shall emancipate 
them from mire and clay and set their feet upon a rock. 
At least they see and feel the evils, which, only lately, were 
exulted in as tokens of true Christian liberty; and noth- 
ing is wanting to give a right turn to their discoveries, but 
that power in the Church to make herself felt and pro- 
foundly respected, which the Church, unhappily, does 
not just now possess. True, nobody can fail to see in her 
much that is wanting elsewhere. All the more bitter the 
disappointment that succeeds, when on closer inspection 
she is found in so many respects deficient, that it is not easy 
for a seeker to separate her faults from her essential 
character, or to refrain from the feeling—“there is no help 
in her.” We, who are within, know that it is our own 
fault, if,in spite of all that disturbs our quiet, we do not 
enjoy in her a peace that passeth understanding. But, to 
those who gain only an outside view, there is much about 
us that staggers and confounds an earnest mind, and that 
repels rather than invites a hopeful examination. We may 
as well be manly in owning all this; we cannot hide it 
from ourselves; the Church that furnishes a consistent 
Catholicity for all its children in the system of the Prayer 
Book and a clond of witnesses to Primitive Truth in 
its great divines of three centuries, is distracted amid the 
divers cries and caprices of neophytes and retrograde 
spirits, who turn aside after vain janglings, and greatly 
hinder what they are impotent to defeat. 

A false Catholicity profits by all this; for morbid minds 
are much more likely to leap into a Dead Sea of apparent 
unity than to stem a tide of manifest discords—however 
sure it may be that such a tide must soon turn and favor 
the navigation that seeks a true haven of rest. Yet, look- 
ing all our difficulties in the face, our confidence comes 
from this grand consideration ; the cause is Christ’s, not ours ; 
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we are only His witnesses, and if we are faithful in bearing 
our testimony and patient in leaving results to Him, He 
is able, and more, is pledged, to give victory in the end to 
the Truth which we love and which it is glorious to uphold 
—if it be even as an Antipas, alone and for a time unappre- 
ciated and reviled. 

Among evidences of a growing spirit of alarm at the 
evils and results of Sectarianism, let us cite an inter- 
esting example, from the columns of the Jndependent, 
perhaps one of the last quarters from which we should 
expect such an outspoken protest against carrying “Inde- 
pendence” too far. A late contributor to its pages who 
writes from Kansas, and from a place bearing the appropri- 
ate name of ‘Kureka,” seems to have given a great deal of 
thought to the subject, and to have taken great pains to get 
at the statistics of loss and waste to Christian forces, which 
Sectarianism is inflicting on our great West. After pre- 
senting a very suggestive statement of facts and figures, he 
thus concluded his reviewal : 


“The city of Wyandotte contains a population of 4,500. 
A resident pastor thinks that this city has three times as 
many as are required. Parsons has 3,000, and this town 
also has three times as many. 

In the large cities of this country the number of sects 
represented in the same neighborhood is usually greater 
than in small towns; and for this reason, if for no other, it 
is more difficult to evangelize destitute districts in large 
cities than it is to evangelize small towns in the West. 
Ordinarily, in a city neighborhood, no one sect has a suffi- 
cient number of its kind to constitute a vigorous self-sus- 
taining church. But the true idea of the Christian Church 
is that Christians living in the same community should 
belong to the same church and work and worship together. 
Sectarianism has made this common-sense conception of a 
church impracticable; and the spirit of caste takes advan- 
tage of what Sectarianism has begun. The rich are but too 
prone to band themselves together from every quarter of a 
large city in a church of a fashionable locality, and to leave 
the poor to provide churches for themselves or lapse into 
heathenism. And it ought to be admitted that social 
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exclusiveness is just as Christian and as scriptural as secta- 
rian exclusiveness. 

As the state of things in Kansas produced by denomina- 
tional divisions, prevails all over the newer West, and to some 
extent all over this wide land, the waste of effort and of 
means is simply enormous. The squandering upon sectari- 
anism of this immense amount of gold and silver avowedly 
consecrated to the service of the Lord, is a great and 
grievous sin, that cries to heaven. Myriads of our race live 
and die without light and the blessings of the Gospel, that 
sectarianism may be maintained. 

Then these supernumerary churches existing side by side, 
make the cause of Christ weaker instead of stronger. In 
many cases they cannot all possibly succeed. Ministers 
and churches are disheartened. Sermons and songs and 
prayers lack hope and faith and fervor. Proselytizing is 
practised; rivalries spring up; _ backbiting ensues; 
and Christians themselves become a hindrance to the 
evangelization of the world. The careless deride. Scep- 
tics scoff. The population in many places increases more 
rapidly than the membership in the churches; and, if this 
state of things continues, there is no reasonable prospect 
that the world can yet for long, weary ages be converted 
unto God.” 


It was in the columns of the same periodical that we 
observed several years ago,’ a striking narrative from which 
the moral was pretty fairly drawn out and enforced, as far 
as it went. It is well worthy of being quoted, and we 
reproduce it accordingly. The writer is describing a visit 
he had made into a rural district in the State of New York. 
He says: 


The village nestles among the hills, like a baby in its 
mother’s arms. 

I rode out with a friend to look at the village from the 
hill-top, and was greatly surprised to see but asingle church 
spire. 

“How is this?” I said. “I see but one church. Pray 
where are the others ? ” 

“We have but one,” my friend replied. 

“What! no chance for hot religious controversy? You 
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must have something over a thousand people here, and 
generally in such a population there are at least four or five 
churches with as many poorly paid ministers, and often- 
times quarrelsome sects. Wasn’t the clay out of which you 
are made dug out of the same bank that has furnished the 
general supply ?” 

“‘We all believe alike,” he answered, and one chureh is 
sufficient to hold those who wish to attend divine service. 
We%believe in Christianity, not in controversy.” 

How often have I thonght that the Christian ministry 
would be doubly efticient if, instead of dividing our country 
populations into sects, among which there must be necessa- 
rily more or less of rivalry, and consequently of bitter feel- 
ing, they could all meet under one roof. 

I was struck by another thing. When the pastor of the 
village went through the streets he knew each one and all 
about_him. He had lived in the place more than fifty years, 
had baptized and married nearly every one, and could recall 
the history of each family for a full half century. He said 
to one, “Afternoon, John. How is the sick girl to-day ?” 
and to another, “How do you do, James. Is thy mother 
any better?” Of this family, he said: “I have watched 
them carefully for twenty years, and now they are all mem- 
bers of my church;” and of that family he said: “I never 
had such a rough experience as with William, who lives in 
that cottage. He resisted me a long time, but his dead boy 
brought him over at last.” 

He loved every one and every one knew and loved him. 
There was a smile of welcome for him in each house. 
Children gathered flowers for him by the wayside and the 
aged were full of his praises. Truly his must be an ideal 
pastorate. The Vicar of Wakefield is at last outdone, and, 
what is the more surprising, outdone in New York State. 

Just think of it. ithin about three hundred miles of 
us is a village where there is no rum and where there is no 
use for locks and keys. Mirabile dictu. 

Now, we must feel that this very interesting and instruc- 
tive picture presents no hint of the only difficulty which 
renders it impossible for us to have many such villages in 
America. Much less does it suggest the fact that an 
isolated and inurganic unity cannot perpetuate itself, nor 
afford any assurance of continuous orthodoxy. But it does, 


nevertheless, embody a striking appeal against the deformity 
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and wickedness of a divided Christianity, while it hints, at 
least, the beauty which would be seem in the Gospel, if 
only its power might be felt in every hamlet and- in every 
city, according to the great pattern of its Master, moulding 
a people “at unity with itself,” and joined to its historic and 
living Head by the articulations and veins and fibres of one 
compacted system. Visible organic unity, not in one village, 
but among all who name the name of Christ, this is what 
the Gospel of Christ demands; and, if it cannot be realized 
it must yet be professed in principle and practically carried 
out by believers, if they would have in their own souls, at 
least, the fruits of heavenly order and method, and of a 
Wisdom that cometh only from above. 

It is not, now, our purpose to dwell on the means which 
Churchmen may employ to direct the public mind to first 
principles in the crisis which is fast beeoming so grave, 
This, only, we would remark, as the index of a thousand 
measures, great and small, which daily experiences may 
suggest to individuals—we must “be truthful in love.” No 
surrender of Truth, no unreal compromises, no shams and 
false alliances. Our brethren see through all that. Let us 
maintain fixed principles of Orthodoxy and Unity, with 
unswerving fidelity. But, det ws do this in love. 

To cultivate the social element and draw near to us in 
Christian kindness those who feel repelled by what they 
have heard of our “exclusiveness” is a powerful means of 
doing good. But Providence seems to indicate that our 
greatest power for good, just now, lies in making clear to 
our countrymen the vast advantages of the Christian year, 
as a means of grace to the multitude. It is marvellous 
what a change has been already wrought in the popular 
mind, with reference to the great festivals, and what a 
growing disposition there is to join us in the observance of 
Lent, and especially of the Paschal System. Now, let us 
use this great advantage “in truth, and in love,”—encourag- 
ing it by our own greater diligence and fidelity, and leaving 
results to the Master. This is drawing hearts “by the 
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cords of a man—by the bands of Love.” We need not be 
impatient. The “Christian Year” will bring with it Litur- 
gical worship, and the Liturgy will work out the rest, by 
God’s blessing. It is in vain that we invite Sectarians to 
look at the great constitutional principles of Catholicity ; 
they do not feel their need of these, and they do not com- 
prehend our interest in what to them are but dry-bones, 
But the Liturgical and Ritual System of the Chureh ad- 
dresses their spiritual instincts, as from a live heart and a 
warm spirit. Once attracted to the living body they will 
not be slow to inquire as to its construction and the means 
of its nourishment and perpetuated healthfulness. In an- 
other generation there will be a great study of first princi- 
ples, and a return to a Primitive Spirit. God grant to our 
dear Church the grace and wisdom to make herself ready 
for that day, and meantime to watch and keep her garments, 
listening to what the “ Spirit saith unto the churches.” 


PAPER II. 
(By Rev. William Tatlock, D.D.) 


Let it be said, in the outset, that in our view of Church 
Unity, if it is to be secured at all, it is to be secured by the 
unity of all Christians in the historic Christian Church, and 
in no other way. It cannot be secured by any general 
agreement of sects to “pool their issues,” as they say in 
politics. That would still leave the break with the past. It 
cannot be secured by the merging of all Christian bodies in 
any one of them, however broad its platform or numerous 
its membership, which has been formed by secession at any 
time from the historic Church. The Baptist body has no 
claim on the Methodist body to return to the bosom of the 
one family and become Baptists, because the Methodists 
never were Baptists. But they were all Episcopalians— 
that historic Church is the mother of us all, and if any other 
existing body gives up its distinctive tenets and organiza- 
tion, it finds itself at the rock whence it was hewn, and at 
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the hole of the pit whence it was digged. Unity is, so far, 
restored, 

In order to accomplish such re-union, the Episcopal 
Church may well be ready to consider the questions which 
have led to separation, and to remove obstacles so far as 
they have been created by itself. For that it would cer- 
tainly be ready when the time came. It must also be 
remembered that there lies at the basis of every reputable 
and successful sect, every sect, i. e., which has really 
secured a standing in the community, some important trath 
of doctrine, organization, or life, which is entitled to its 
place with others, in the rounded system of the Church 
Catholic. There only, in the nature of the case, can 
separate truths be held in their due relation, proportion and 
balance. Would, indeed, that the Church could be made to 
throb with the larger life that might be supposed came in 
with the enthusiasm of personal responsibility that is the 
reason of being of the Congregational bodies, with the 
spirituality that Quakerism meant, with the passion of 
piety in which Methodism began. Perhaps a re-united 
Christendom would be more tolerant and sympathetic, after 
centuries of sad experience of division, than it was before. 

But the question before us must be treated practically, 
and not sentimentally, and it may be well to admit at once 
that nothing seems more utterly unpractical than any expec- 
tation of the return of separated religious bodies, as such, 
to the historic church. The very power of education and 
tradition, and of institutionalism with its vested interests, 
which made secession difficult in the first instance, makes 
its abandonment difficult now. The Methodist Book Con- 
cern is an anchor of Methodism. 

We must deal with the question as it relates to individu- 
als. One by one the children of God will come home, 
if they come at all. What can we do to invite them ? 

I suppose the discussion of such questions in the little 
Episcopal Church of these United States excites some 
wonderment, and, perhaps, derision among Christians of 
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other names. Not indeed on the part of those—and there 
are many of them—who see in the historic position of our 
Church, and perhaps in others of its characteristics, ‘the 
only common ground of organic unity, if organic unity be 
possible or desirable as distinguished from a sentimental 
union. But the tendency to such discussions in our 
Church is not, as others perhaps, suppose, the expression of 
any desire for dominance—we have long been out of the 
way of that—but of the true maternal instinct ; “Divide not 
the living child.” It is something which Protestants gener- 
ally are not likely to appreciate, but’ it may surely be 
entitled to respect. This irrepressible conviction of the 
mind and yearning of the heart for organic and visible 
unity, this utter unwillingness to accept disunity, or any 
substitute for unity, on the part of the Episcopal Church, 
small in relative numbers though it be, is something to be 
accounted for. 


Dismissing the idea that existing religious bodies are 
going to throw over their separate organizations and re-enter 
the historic Church, and looking only for individual con- 
versions to it, the one thought I have to offer on this 
subject is: That any legitimate attraction of the Episcopal 
Church for persons not in communion with it, must depend 
on its faithfulness to its own principles, and its efficiency in 
meeting the needs of men. 


1. The wisest attitude of any body towards any body or 
anything else, is as a rule, the natural attitude. This 
disposes of the necessity for striking an attitude, and the 
still severer necessity for keeping it up. 

There never was any great difficulty, whatever views, 
high or low, a churchman held, about the natural attitude. 
It was when attitudes towards other religious bodies were 
struck with a view to the promotion of church dis-unity, 
when the validity or invalidity of non-Episcopal orders and 
cognate questions were made party questions within the 
Church, that men struck attitudes on the ecclesiastical stage, 
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and for the public eye, that they did not even care to keep up 
when the play was over. 

The natural attitude is simple and easy enough. I 
remember, when a very young man, being invited by an 
old Methodist minister in a small country town to hold an 
“Episcopal service” in his church. I accepted the invitation, 
and immediately the perplexity arose in my mind as to 
what reciprocal courtesy I could show to him, but with an 
amused smile he went on to say: “Now don’t bother your 
young head as to what part you shall ask me to take in the 
service—this is an Episcopal service, and every intelligent 
Christian knows that the Episcopal Church does not recog- 
nize the ministry of other denominations. Of course he 
was right, and a gentleman, and there is the true attitude, 
on both sides—the natural attitude. It never does any 
good to occupy or ask others to occupy, a false position. 

2. The wisest attitude, etc, is in the second place, the 
attitude of certainty before men who are very often uncer- 
tain as to their own position as ministers of the Gospel. 
For the question cannot but come home to thoughtful men 
preaching, as they believe and intend, historic doctrine in 
substance, whether there is not an historie institution to 
teach it, and whether they are on a sound basis when 
teachers derive their commission from the taught, and the 
sheep grant authority to the shepherd. 

The late genial Dr. Sprague, of Albany, once told me a 
story, with great good humour at his own expense. On 
a voyage to England, years before, he found the eccentric 
Rev. James C. Richmond among the passengers, and they 
soon got together. Said the Doctor to him: “I know many 
of your clergy, and like them, but I don’t like the High 
Church. I can’t stand being told that I am not a properly 
ordained minister.” “O,” said Mr. Richmond, “I can 
stand it—because I know I am.” There was wisdom as 
well as wit in this speech; that very wisdom we are in 
search of. 

We shall not promote Church Unity by suppressing the 
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distinctive character of our Church. The only parishioner 
I ever lost to the Church of Rome was an intelligent lawyer, 
and the reason he gave for going over was this: “I want a 
Church that believes in itself.” The speech was worth 
noting as a rebuke to hesitating, half-uttered avowals of 
what is, in reality, the belief of churchmen as to the identity 
of the Episcopal Church with that of Apostolic days. If 
we have not ¢hzs reason for desiring to promote unity, we 
have none. The question before us is, in that case, not 
worth discussing. There is no adequate reason for any 
great earnestness in wishing anybody to come to us, or why 
anybody should greatly wish to come, if it is not coming 
back. The point of historic continuity is our Church’s 
strong point, considered as an organization. Out of this 
grows its capacity for order and discipline, for which 
thoughtful men everywhere give it credit. The incidental 
features of our Church polity and usage are no basis of 
unity. Liturgic worship ? it is being experimented with 
all around us—success to the experiments! The Christian 
Year ¢ it is commending itself more and more to thonghtful 
and reverent Christians of every name. 

And I think that those who have had opportunity of 
knowing the motive of the best men who give up their 
positions in other bodies to seek Orders from our Church 
will testify that it is, mainly, a dissatisfaction with anything 
less than a clear and authentic apostolic commission. This 
is indeed the only reason that can justify a step so serious. 
Those clerical light 0’ loves who coquette with and pass to 
and fro among other Christian bodies as convenience may 
suggest, ought never to be suffered to pass over into the 
ministry of the Church, claiming, as it does, the most 
absolute and definite Divine sanctions. Such a change can- 
not be rightly made except under stress of conscience, when 
it would be a sin not to make it. 

This certainty as to our own. position will of course be 
regarded by many as arrogant exclusiveness. It always is 
so called. But where is there any arrogant exclusiveness 
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in the Episcopal Chureh holding what she believes to be 
the Apostolic commission for the benefit of all who desire 
to avail themselves of it? She excludes no one from it; if 
any are excluded it is by their own choice; they simply 
do not want what she has to give, because they do not 
value it. She puts no obstacles in anybody’s way who wants 
to work for Christ under any other commission which he 
deems sufficient. If others who have it not assert that the 
transmitted commission is unimportant, that is for them to 
settle. If they assert, as they sometimes do, that they are 
the suecessors of the Apostles in spirit, we can only say 
that that is a great deal more than we claim to be, and envy 
them the comfort of such a good conceit of themselves. 


I am sure that, with the exception of some very young 
men, there are no churchmen who do not sympathize with 
all honest work, and rejoice in its efficiency, that, every 
way, Christ is preached, and human souls are helped to 
Him. We have, I suppose, a sort of unformulated theory 
that there are churches de facto, whether de jure or not, 
and apply the same principles to ecclesiastical as to civil 
communities that have come into existence irregularly. We 
say, perhaps, that they are churches de facto when they are 
able to maintain their separate existence; and when they 
fulfill substantially the objects of a religious community in 
teaching the word of God, in providing for human worship 
of the Triune God as declared in the Scriptures and Creeds, 
and in inculeating a pure morality according to the 
standards of the Divine law. All this is a question of fact 
and degree, to be decided by individuals for themselves ; 
the officers and official bodies of the Church cannot make 
official pronouncement on the question whether any par- 
ticular Christian body fulfill the object of a religions com- 
munity or church. But as individuals we may say, as It 
were: Weare bound to take respectable people at their 
own estimate of themselves so far as possible. They do 
not claim a visibly transmitted Apostolic commission; we 
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can accord them pretty much every thing else they claim. 
Suppose they reciprocate. 

Such recognition as this practically involves two things, 
with which the Christian world can get along harmoniously 
in default of that better thing, organic unity, which we all 
desiderate. It involves personal courtesy, not official recog- 
nition. It involves also sympathy in honest work, kindly 
and generous interpretation of motives, and candid judg- 
ment of methods. 

The substance of what has been said is this: That the 
wisest attitude of churchmen towards other religious bodies 
with a view to the promotion of Church Unity is—(1) to 
regard that essential characteristic of our Church, its historic 
identity with the Apostolic Church, as a valuable thing, to 
be preserved and asserted, and not compromised ; (2), to let 
it be seen that we would not exclude any from the benefits 
of what we have in trust, when they come to value it; and 
(3), when others do not value our Church for what it has of 
value, still to value them for what they have of value. 

Of the many things which might further be said on this 
subject, I only care to say one, which has been so often said 
that only the connection justifies its repetition, and that is, 
that it ought to be made evident to men who feel the 
narrowness of mere sectarianism, that in this Church, not 
founded on opinions or dependent on them for its continuity, 
there is liberty, allowed in a liberal spirit. Millenarianism, 
Restorationism, Ritualism and other questions as they 
arise, (as they have arisen before), must have a fair field and 
no favor or disfavor. The clearest necessities of organic 
unity and corporate responsibility ought to be the only lim- 
itation on freedom of individual thought and action. Or 
else, if we get unity we shall only lose it again, and find 
ourselves longing once more for the restoration of a lost 
gift, just as we are now. 

We are but too familiar with the fact that great tolerance 
of diversity of opinion and practice outside the Church may 
co-exist with small tolerance of such diversity within it. If 
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we are to agree to differ in things non-essential, why should 
we not let our charity begin at home? Why make life a 
burden to our own flesh and blood, with our small jealousies, 
suspicions, intolerances, and beam benignantly only on 
those outside the family? Why not beam all around? 
The shrewd dissenter who listens to soft speeches of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, on the platform, takes them for what 
they are worth, and maybe it occurs to him that if he were 
inside he might not find things so pleasant. He rejects our 
standards entirely, and is sure of our good will. Another 
accepts but misinterprets them, as we think, and is a traitor 
in the camp. 

Now there is not so much of this as used to be, but there 
is still too much to make it worth while to talk a great deal 
yet abont the promotion of Church Unity. The Cummins 
Schism was a great step towards unity, because it was an 
outlet for narrowness and intolerance, and more of that 
went out than of anything else. And it made secession 
ridiculous as a remedy for error. We can better contend 
with error inside the Church than outside of it, and of the 
duty of contending with what we believe to be error we 
cannot wash our hands. If we are to have error at all, it is 
better to have it where we can get at it. It will not be less 
mischievous to mankind when it is cast forth in conerete 
from the Church, and we ought to feel that mankind is the 
client of the Episcopal Church, and not simply Episcopa- 
lians. Let the world see that we are not intent simply on 
having a comfortable and well-swept corner of Christendom 
to ourselves, but that we are opposed to error everywhere 
and always, because error is inimical to man, and we shall 
have respect and sympathy. And let members of ecclesi- 
astical organizations which are founded at best on frag- 
ments of Catholic truths see that our liberty is larger than 
theirs, in the nature of the case, and that an historic church 
ean afford the largest freedom of thought and its expression. 
Let it be seen that while the Faith is fixed, opinion is free 
to swing with long cable to firm anchorage, and we have an 
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immense attraction for thoughtful, speculative, yet truly 
devout and earnest minds, desiring to be honest, desiring to 
be free, yet desiring to be safe. A non-episcopalian divine 
is quoted as saying, after hearing a discussion in the Church 
Congress, that if such diverse views were to be expressed 
by leading men of his denomination it would not hold to- 
gether ten days. Ministers of other bodies appreciate the 
freedom we are afforded, and come to us often to find it for 
themselves. And lay men and women, distressed with 
doubts, find in our services the fomentations their 
harrassed spirits need, find themselves lifted out from the 
atmosphere of discussion into the purer atmosphere of 
worship, find a silent strengthening of their hold on the 
great eternal verities. There are no congregations in which 
are habitually to be found a larger proportion of intelligent 
and serious-minded persons, who, as yet, are not identified 
with the Church either by formal profession or by agreement 
in opinion with it, than in the congregations of the Episco- 
pal Church. And they are being made over into believing 
Christians and appreciative churchmen all the time. They 
find in an inside view often a different state of things to that 
they had imagined from an outside view ; find the Episcopal 
Church genuine and earnest in its work, and that its growing 
vigor cannot be restricted by needless hampering of its 
methods, and that it cares more for the thing done and to 
be done than for the way in which it is done; that it sees 
no sinner whom it will not try to save, no struggler whom 
it will not try to help; that, in short, the Apostolic Com- 
mission is a reality to it, and the Church believes in_ itself, 
and in this consciousness of a Divine mission is a real 
inspiration for its fulfilment. 

















EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


We feel constrained by a solemn sense of the duty we owe to 
the Church, to utter a serious protest against the use of certain 
phrases and practices which some brethren are now fond of 
using, we might say parading before the public. And we object 
to them, not because they are used by the Romanist, but because 
some are so liable to be misunderstood, and therefore to prejudice 
the minds of men against us—-while others teach doctrines, which 
are not taught by our Church, if, indeed, they are not expressly 
repudiated by her as erroneous. The phrases referred to are used 
because they are thought to be “Catholic.” But this is a mistake. 
They either were not used in the early Church, or if found in 
some early writings, are not used there with the meaning 
which is now given them. We wish some of these brethren 
would give us a clear definition of what they mean by this word 
“Catholic.” Is every thing to be so considered which they fancy 
they can find taught in the writings of some older Father, or in 
some ancient Liturgy of very uncertain antiquity, and which it 
cannot be denied has been interpolated? Is their private judg- 
ment as to what is Catholic to bind the judgments of all Church- 
men? Or is each of us to examine for himself, and decide what 
is Catholic? What utter confusion must ensue from such teach- 
ing. Weneed a guide as to what is Catholic, and that we have 
in the teachings of our “Book of Common Prayer,” with its 
various Offices. True there will be great differences of opinion in 
interpreting these. That must be expected. So there are in inter. 
preting Holy Scripture. It is not to be supposed that all will 
see alike. Absolute uniformity of opinion is not possible. And 
therefore, a certain degree of liberty must be allowed. But 
liberty is not license. And when men go outside of this Church’s 
teachings, and, by the use of imported phrases, set forth doctrines 
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unknown to her, if not absolutely contrary to her formulas, they, 
to say the least, incur a very grave responsibility, and do the very 
thing for which they blame sectarians; viz: set up their private 
judgment, against the authorized standards of the Church te which 
they belong. Our union with the Catholic Church is through our 
union with that branch of it established in this country; our 
Orders are thus derived; and our solemn ordination vow was : 


So to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments and the Discipline of Christ, 
as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church hath received the same, 
according to the Commandments of God. 


Now a minister may have an opinion that “this Church,” has 
neglected to set forth some truths of lesser importance, or that 
certain phrases which she has omitted, or forbidden, may have a 
very safe or even useful interpretation. He may at proper times 
express such opinion, may even try to have alterations made in 
the formulas to suit his views. But he has no right, as an 
honest man, to teach them as the doctrines of the Church, to 
incorporate them in official acts or declarations, or to sneer at 
those who do not use them, and arrogate to himself the title of 
“Catholic ;” as though all who differ from him were outside of the 
pale of the Church Universal. 

We do not propose to enter into any argument about these 
things. We have not here the space. We now content ourselves 
with a few specifications, taken ad lid, from certain publi- 
cations to show what it is we dislike. 

“High and Low Celebrations ;” (the Prayer Book has but one 
service). “A Requiem Celebration for the repose of 
“The Blessing of Palms,” and the reserving some to be “reduced 
to ashes and kept for the penitential services of Ash Wednesday.” 
“Prayers for the repose in Paradise of the soul of .” The 
use in the funeral service of the Commendatory Prayer from the 
office “for the Visitation of the Sick.” “Intentions with which we 
are to take our part in the Holy Sacrifice, and for which we are 
to plead It.” “Eucharistic Adoration.” The interpreting 
of a rubric intended to comfort a sick person as an excuse for 
what is called ‘Spiritual Communion,” a thing utterly forbidden 
in the early Church and a disobedience of our Lord’s express 
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command, ‘“l'ake eat—Drink ye all of this.” “Objective presence.” 
“Offering of Carist (in the Holy Communion) for the living, the 
dead, the past, the present and the unborn future.” “The Sacra- 
ments of Absolution, of Confirmation, etc.” None of these 
things or phrases are taught by our Church, and we, in the name 
of sound Churchmanship protest against their use. 


AT HOME, 


We givea brief account of the life of late Rev. James Dre 
Koven, D. D., which we have condensed from a Western paper. 

“This eminent man, whose sudden death not only the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, but also the whole Angli- 
can communion, deplore, was born at Middletown, Conn., on Sept. 
19, 1831. He graduated from Columbia College, New York City, 
in 1851, being the second in his class. He graduated from the 
General Theological Seminary of the Church, located in New 
York City, in 1854. He was ordained Deacon the same year by 
Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, and came to Nashotah in the 
fall, becoming tutor of Ecclesiastical History in Nashotah House, 
and Rector of the church of St. John Chrysostom, Delafield. In 
1856 he was ordained Priest by Bishop Kemper in the church in 
Delafield. In 1857 he became the Warden of St. John’s Hall, the 
corporate nanie of the Preparatory or Collegiate Department of 
Nashotah. Forty acres of land were purchased for St. John’s 
Hall near the north of the church in Delafield, and efforts were 
made to erect suitable buildings. In 1859, while these efforts 
were meeting with but limited success, the buildings and property 
and franchises of Racine College were offered for the use of 
the Collegiate Department of Nashotah House. St John’s 
Halil was abandoned while yet in embryo, and Dr. DeKoven 
entered upon his career as Warden of Racine College in Septem- 
ber, 1859. The little one of 1859 has become, under the skillful 
and brilliant administration of its illustrious Warden, a mighty 
thousand in the Northwest. 

In 1868, Dr. DeKoven was chosen a delegate from the Diocese 
of Wisconsin to the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. He has represented the 
Diocese in every General Convention since—1871, 1874, 1877. 
In 1874 he was nominated by the clergy of Wisconsin for Bishop, 
to succeed Bishop Armitage. Undoubtedly the majority of the 
communicants in the Diocese wanted him for their Bishop, but that 
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majority had no canonical way open for the effective utterance of 
its wish. Soon after he was elected Bishop of Illinois, but not 
confirmed by the Standing Committees. Still more recently he has 
declined the next to the highest position in Trinity Parish, New 
York, and also the Rectorship of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia.” 
He died suddenly, March 19th, 1879. 

Words of ours are unnecessary to record the high esteem in 
which this good man was held, not only by his fellow-churchmen, 
but by the whole community among whom he lived and labored. 
Both Church and State have united in doing honor to his memory. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

It is announced that the Commission of the House of Bishops 
is now fully satisfied with the condition of the Reformed move- 
ment in the Mexican Church: have approved of the proposed 
Prayer-book, and that steps have been taken for the consecra- 
tion of a Bishop for Mexico. We hope in our next to be able to 
give more definite information on this important matter. 


ABROAD. 


The most interesting subject before the Church in Europe at 
present, is the attitude of the Church of England toward M. 
Loyson, known as Pére Hyacinthe. Two entirely distinct ques- 
tions are involved. 1. The duty or policy of the English Church 
as to interfering with the concerns of another branch of the 
Church, even though in her opinion a corrupt ene. 2. Whether 
the priest at the head of the movement in Paris is the proper 
person to conduct it. Opinions differ widely as to the former 
question ; but as to the latter there does not seem so wide.a diver- 
gence. The following, taken from the ‘“ Guardian,” is of interest 
as showing the opinion of a prominent French Protestant : 


M. de Pressensé, in his “History of the Vatican Council, says :— 

“T am convinced that it is not under the form of Protestantism as it now 
is (actuel) that France will receive the Gospel. Protestantism may assist to 
hasten forward a reform more vast and more efficacious, but it will not 
accomplish it by itself. Itis of absolute necessity that it should take its 
origin and be developed in the bosom of Catholicism itself, on the condition 
of its being transformed, and break with the idolatrous and unbridled Ultra- 
montanism which is ruining it, and would undoubtedly ruin the country, if 
there were no to-morrow for this triumph.” 

And in the ‘Revue Chrétienne” he says :— 

“Tt is not as a sectary, thinking only of his own little meeting-house (a 
son clocher et a sd petite église), that I study this great religious crisis of 
Catholicism. I follow it in its different phases with the most profound in- 
terest. Convinced as I am that it will not be given to another form of religion 
to act with efficacy upon our Latin countries, I look for a return of moral 
power to religion amongst us, only on condition of the Catholic Church con- 
senting seriously to reform itself. If this reform does not take place, we 
may say that the game 1s lost for Christianity in our race.” 
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A History or roe Cuurceu or Enauanp, from the Accession of 
Henry VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in the Eighteenth 
Century. By G. G. Perry, M. A. With an Appendix, con- 
taining a Sketch of the History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, by J. A. Spencer, S. T. D. 
New York: Harper anp Brorners. 1879. pp. 690. $2.50. 


We have here compressed in one volume of reasonable price, 
if of small yet of clear type, the three volumes of the English 
edition of this very valuable history. It speaks well for the in- 
terest taken in this country in Church History that these well- 
known publishers have deemed it advisable to issue in close succes- 
sion such books as this, and the one noticed in our last issue, 
“Smith’s Students’ Ecciesiastical History.” This work begins 
with the Reformation in England, pointing out clearly its causes 
and the principles on which it was conducted. We notice that in 
his estimate of the character of Henry VIII, the author differs 
widely from Froude. Indeed his whole standpoint as a church- 
man necessitates different views from those of the _ latter. 
He is very fair and impartial in his statements and inferences. 
Very wisely a certain amount of acquaintance with secular history 
by the reader is taken for granted, so that there need be no break 
in the narrative to introduce secular events. A very full account 
is given of proceedings in Convocation ; of the preparation of the 
English Prayer Book, and of the changes made in it at various 
periods. Not the least valuable portion of the book is the full 
account given of the Church after the Reformation period, during 
the reigns of the Charles, the James’, Anne, and more briefly of 
the first Georges down to 1800. This is the more valuable be- 
cause we believe it is the first attempt to give a connected history 
of the Church since the Reformation. The “ Notes and Lllustra- 
tions,” at the end of the Chapters, contain much information, 
quoting documents referred to in the text, and giving brief sketches 
of prominent men mentioned. ‘The appendix by Dr. Spencer 
supplies a necessarily brief but sufficient history of our own 
Church in the United States which many will be glad to read. 
We trust there will be a large sale for this book, not merely for 
the sake of the publishers, who deserve it, but especially for the 
sake of the readers whose mental gain from its study will be very 
great. With such books, so easily obtained, there is no excuse 
for the ignorance of Church history, churchmen so often show. 
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ADDRESSES AND Sermons. Delivered during a visit to the United 
States and Canada in 1878. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D. 
New York: Maomittan & Co. 1879. pp. 255. $1.00. 


These Addresses and Sermons are of special interest to us, be- 
cause delivered, with one exception, under the influence of feel- 
ings stirred up by American scenes and society. The impressions 
made by these upon such a man as Dean Stanley cannot but be 
of value to us; and we may learn useful lessons from certain 
suggestions in this book. At the time they were delivered they 
were reported in the public prints, and all who heard or read them 
will be glad to have them in a permanent form. Two sermons 
are added, one delivered in the Cathedral of Quebec ; the other 
“the substance of one preached in England,” “placed as a preface 
to the whole collection of sermons.” The remarks on the “general 
conditions of religious inquiry,” and the historical sketches given 
of the condition of Christendom are, as might be expected from 
the author, very suggestive, even when we do not agree with the 
conclusions drawn. One of the most beautiful of the Addresses 
is that made before the “Century Club, of New York.” We 
quote the exquisite illustration (on page 52) of the “fears and 
hopes of America,” suggested by the visit to Niagara. 


In the hour when for the first time I stood before the cataracts of Niagara, 
I seemed to see a vision of the fears and hopes of America. It was mid- 
night, the moon was full, and I saw from the suspension bridge the ceaseless 
contortion, confusion, whirl and chaos, which burst forth in clouds of foam 
from that immense central chasm which divides the American from the 
British dominion; and as I looked: on that ever-changing movement, and 
listened to that everlasting roar, I saw an emblem of the devouring activity, 
and ceaseless, restless, beating whirlpool of existence in the United States. 
But into the moonlight sky there rose a cloud of spray twice as high as the 
falls themselves, silent, majestic, immovable. In that silver column, glitter- 
ing in the moonlight, I saw an image of the future of American destiny, of 
the pillar of light which should emerge from the distractions of the present— 
a likeness of the buoyancy and hopefulness which characterizes you both as 
individuals and as a nation. 


ParapoxicaAL PuiLosopuy. A Sequel to the Unseen Universe. 
Lonpon AND New York: Macmitian & Co. 1878. pp. 235. 
$1.75. 


This purports to be a record of the proceedings of a society 
known as “The Paradoxical.” The different characters are well 
maintained, representing various schools of philosophic thought. 
The thread of a story which gives unity to the book is the manner 
in which a German materialist is led, chiefly through arguments 
taken from “The Unseen Universe,” to a belief in spirituals, The 
conversations are well sustained, and the arguments fair. We 
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are, naturally, best pleased with the Rev. Ralph Bemerton. What 
he says on the “Inspiration of the Scripture” is well put. 


We invite especial attention to the very useful series of books 
now publishing by the “Society ror Promotina CHRISTIAN 
Kwnow.repeGr,” of which Porr, Youne & Co. are the agents in 
this country. We have so far received volumes of four of these 
series : 


1, Ancrent History rrom THE MonuMENTs. Sinat. By Henry 
Spencer Palmer. Basytonia. By the late George Smith, of the 
British Museum. Greek Cities ann IsLanps or Asia Minor. 
By W.S. W. Vaux, F. R. S. Other volumes are on Assyria, 
Egypt and Persia. So much light is thrown upon the Bible by 
modern researches into ancient monuments that no student of 
Scripture should negleet them. Yet hitherto it has not been easy 
to obtain this desirable information, works on these subjects being 
lengthy and expensive. But in this series we find the results of 
these explorations, given by competent scholars, in a concise form, 
convenient for reference and at a trifling cost, so that now there is 
no excuse for ignorance. 


2. Non-Curistian Re tigious Systems. Buppuism. By 7: 
W. Rhys Davids. Uixpouism. By Monier Williams. Istam anpb 
its Founper. By J. W. H. Stobart. Tue Coran. By Sir Wm. 
Muir. No one who pretends to be a scholar can afford to be ignorant 
of the leading religious systems of the world, professed by so large 
a portion of the human race. Especially now when the pretence 
is made that the Christian religion is only one among others, not, 
perhaps, quite equal to it in purity of morals, but having no more 
claim than they to exclusive inspiration. Buddha, Brahma, 
Mohammed and Christ are alike regarded by some would be sages 
as standing on the same level. These little volumes, written by 
the most distinguished scholars, teach all that the ordinary student 
needs to know about these rival systems, and point out clearly 
wherein the Christian religion rises superior in its claims to all 
others. 


3. CONVERSION OF THE West. THE ConTINENTAL TEUTONS. 
By the Rev. Charles Merivale, D. D. Tue Crtts, tHE ENGLISH 
AND THE NortHMEN. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D. D., all with 
maps, form another series of useful books. Attention having 
already been called to these in a previous number, it is unnecessary 
here to repeat what was then said as to their great value. 


4. Tue Fatuers ror Eneiish Reapers. Of this series four 
have been received, containing biographies of THe APosToLic 
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Fatoers, THe Derenpers or THE Fariru (Apologists), Sr. 
AveustInk AND Sr. Jerome. Others are in preparation. A 
careful study of these books will give a very good knowledge of the 
establishment and growth of the Christian religion, and the causes 
of its success. They are small in size, but full of matter; are 
not to be read hastily or for mere amusement, but must be studied, 
and they will repay the time and labor which may be bestowed 
upon them. It is a great pity that, with such works offered them, 
many Christians should be satisfied to remain in almost total 
ignorance of the early history of the Church and its leaders. 


Tue Rieuts anp Duties or Recrors, CHURCHWARDENS AND 
VESTRYMEN, IN THE AMERICAN CuurcH. By Rev. Henry 
Mason Baum. Putapetpeui1a: Ciaxtron, Remsen & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, 1879, pp 345. 


Tue CuorcuMan’s Hann Book. A Practical Guide on the Rights 
and Duties of Rectors, Wardens, Vestrymen, etc. By Thomas 
Richey, D. D. Fourth Edition. New York: T. Warrraker, 
1879, pp. 156. $1.00. 


The titles of these books, show that they treat of the same 
subjects, and therefore it is convenient to consider them together. 
But they differ widely in treatment. Mr. Richey’s aim. has been 
to give a work of practical utility. He has not entered at all 
into questions of Church Law, but simply gives “the rules for 
Parish organizations,” etc., with forms of various kinds in the 
appendix which will be found very useful. In this new edition, 
chapters have been added on Candidates for Orders, Standing 
Committees and Bishops, with corresponding Forms, which add 
greatly to the value of the book. ‘That a fourth edition has been 
called for, shows how useful the work has been found. Every 
Parish ought to have a copy of ‘The Churchman’s Hand-book.” 

Mr. Banm’s book is much larger and more pretentious. He not 
only gives the laws of the Church regarding the rights and duties 
of Rectors, ete., but also a commentary on the same, with long 
quotations from the opinions of learned writers, and decisions of 
the courts both civil and ecclesiastical. Hence various documents 
of value, not very accessible, will be found here, such as the 
important decision of Chief Justice Beasiey, of New Jersey, as 
to the right of a Rector to the use of the Church Building ; 
important because it “adopts the English Ecclesiastical Law as 
the basis of our own;” also the decision of the court, and the 
admonition of the Bishop of New York, in the well-known case 
of the intrusion of one minister into the Parochial cure of another, 
are given in full. Long quotations are made from the treatises on 
the Canons by Dr. Hawks and Mr. Murray Hoffman, books which 
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are now out of print. We hope in another edition the author may 
add to the usefulness of his work, by considering the laws regard- 
ing the powers of Conventions and Standing Committees, and those 
for Candidates for Holy Orders. While we are not prepared to 
endorse the author's opinions in all respects, we consider this a 
very valuable work, and hope it may have a wide circulation ; our 
Laity especially need such instruction as is here given. 


Tue Evangexicat Cuurcu. A series of Discourses by Ministers 
of different Denominations, Illustrating the Spiritual Unity of the 
Church of Christ. Edited by the Rev. Henry Tullidge, D. D. 
New York: Tuomas Wuirtaker, 1879, pp. 749, $2.50. 


The above title sufficiently explains the object of this large and 
handsome volume. We do not at all agree with the editor as to 
what constitutes Church Unity. But we think he has done a 
good work in bringing together these sermons by eminent divines 
of all persuasions, because they show a certain degree of uniform- 
mity as to the faith. But on looking over the list of subjects 
treated of in these fifty-four sermons, we find that “the whole 
counsel of God,” is not herein set forth, and therefore the title is 
a misnomer. ‘The Evangelical Church” of Christ is built upon 
the Apostolic fellowship, as well as doctrine. Christ established 
the sacraments just as fully as He did the teaching. Here are no 
sermons on these subjects. It is just here the “Unity” fails. We 
commend to the editor, the work we notice below, “Apollos. or 
the Way of God.” 


Heroes or THE Mission Fieip. By the Rt. Rev. W. Pakenham 
Walsh, D. D., Bishop of Ossory. New York: Tuomas Wuir- 
TAKER, 1879, pp. 249. $1.25. 


It is refreshing to turn from books of controversy about doc- 
trines and ceremonies to such a book as this, which shows the 
results of Christianity in stirring up individuals to works of self- 
denial for ameliorating the condition of mankind. We thank the 
publisher for issuing this book ; it will be read, and, if read, must 
do good by diffusing missionary information and exciting a mis- 
sionary spirit. There are accounts given of men of whom but 
little is generally known, such as Anschar, A. 1D). 850, Otto, A. D. 
1100, and Lull, A. D. 1300, showing that even in what we are 
apt to call the dark ages the Gospel was a living power among 
men, inciting to good works. 


APOLLOS, OR THE Way or Gop. A Plea for the Religion of 
Scripture, by A. Cleveland Coxe. PutLape tenia: J. B. Lippi 
corr & Co. pp. 277. $1.50. 
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This is not a new publication. It appeared first in the pages of 
“The Churchman,” and has been issued in a well printed, attrac- 
tive volume. Noone man in this country has done more for 
Church Unity than the Bishop of Western New York. To his 
efforts is due in a large measure the establishment of the “Anglo- 
Continental Society.” - But we are inclined to think that this 
volume will prove to be the most useful and permanent contribu- 
tion he has made to this important subject. To us the arguments 
set forth appear to be unanswerable. We are surprised that the 
book is not more generally used in parochial work. The only 
objection we can see to it is its size, making it rather too lengthy 
for such purpose, and yet we cannot point out any sections which 
could be omitted without injuring the logical sequence of the 
whole. We know of no work which we would prefer to put into 
the hands of one seeking for the Truth.. The title is chosen because 
the condition of Apollos was similar to that of so many in our own 
day. A man of great eloquence, mighty in the Scriptures, yet 
imperfectly instructed in Christian doctrine ; whom those far in- 
ferior in general learning and ability, Aquila and Priscilla, were 
able to instruct in the more perfect way, because they had received 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship. 


Fairy AND Rationatism, with short Supplementary Essays on re- 
lated Topics, by George P. Fisher, D. D. New York: CHARLES 
Scripnerr’s Sons. 1879. pp. 188. $1.25. 


The basis of this book is an address delivered at the Princeton 
Theological School. This has been enlarged, and seven essays 
added, illustrative of the main topic. It is a useful treatise, clearly 
written. The subject is one very necessary to be studied by 
ministers of this day, that they may be able to answer the 
objections to the Christian Faith which are constantly brought for- 
ward. Though written for Presbyterian students, there is nothing 
denominational in the book, and all theologians may peruse it with 
profit. 


A Vinpication oF Protestant PrINcIPLES AGAINST A 
Recent Arrack. Three Lectures Delivered in Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City. By the Rector, Randolph H. McKim, 
D. D, New York: T. Wuirraker., pp. 80. 


The first of these of lectures treats the “ Rule of Faith and its 
Interpretation.” A preliminary remark is made, which we com- 
mend to the attention of those who proclaim Protestantism to be 
a failure: 

Protestantism is not, as commonly represented, a mere series of negations; 
denying error rather than affirming truth; repudiating false doctrine rather 
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than proclaiming the true. No; we write the word “ Protestant” on our 
escutcheon in its full etymological significance. A Protestant is one who 
bears witness for any person or thing ; and a Protestant Church is one that 
“bears witness for” Christ and His Gospel in the world. It is a name not 
to be ashamed of, either in its origin or in its history. 


The main design of this lecture is to show the utter fallacy of 
the claim made for the Roman Church, that in her, certainty and 
rest in matters of Faith, will surely be found. 


The Second Lecture refutes the charge that the doctrines 
of Protestantism do away with the necessity for good works 
proving the contrary by quotations from standard confes- 
sions and writers. Then carrying the war into Africa, it is shown 
that the charge might more fairly be made against the teachings of 
Rome, In the third lecture, the author begins by drawing an 
historic parallel, between the charges brought against the early 
Christians and those now made by Romanists against Protestants. 
“A religion without altars, without images, without sacrifices, 
without a priesthood. ‘Away with the Atheists,’ was the popular 
ery against the Christians in the reigns of the Antonines. 
‘Away with Protestantism ! It leads logically to Infidelity;’ is the 
cry of the partisans of Rome to day.” The charge of tampering 
with the Faith and the Church, is retorted with success against 
Rome by a list given of unauthorized additions to the Christian 
creed proclaimed by that Church as de fide, and by showing her 
false claims to be the Church, ignoring those churches which 
equally with herself are of Apostolic origin. This little book will 
be useful in supplying condensed arguments to meet the charges 
made against Protestantism. 


It would be still more useful, if another lecture were added, setting 
forth the true position of the Church of Christ, as the witness and 
keeper of Holy Writ; and also distinguishing between the Church 
Catholic and certain parts or portions thereof. The author does 
not bring this out as he might have done. He seems to think it 
the same thing to say ‘the Church has erred in faith” and “churches 
have erred.” There is a vital difference between the two. 


Att tHe Werk Txrroven. Hymns, Bible—readings and 
Prayers for Families, Arranged, etc., by the Rev. Charles F. 
Hoffman, M. A. New York: American Cuurcn Press, 
pp. 144. 


A very excellent manual intended for family worship It would 
be found useful for private devotions also. There is added a 
“Commentary on the Ten Commandments,” taken from Bishop 
“ Cosiu’s Devotions.” 
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Boston Monpay Lectures. Marriage, with Preludes on Current 
Frvents. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Hoventon, Oscoop & Co., 
pp. 270, $1.50. 


Mr. Cook shows a wonderful industry and must have a prolific 
genius, to be able to master and write well on so many subjects. 
We think this present volume on Marriage, one of the best we 
have examined, as most certainly the subject is one of the most 
important. The Preludes have little to do with the main subject. 
They probably are introduced to give variety. In the lectures 
there is a great deal said on the subject of Marriage, Divorce, etc., 
well said, and which ought to be said and listened to by the 
people. There is nothing in which they need instruction more 
than the duties and responsibilies of the married life. These 
lectures will do good. 


We find it impossible to notice the great mass of Pamphlets 
which we receive. Verhaps some day we may be able to give a 
resumé of those of more general interest. We have purposely 
abstained from mentioning those regarding the case of St. 
Clement’s, Philadelphia, partly because of an unpleasant person- 
ality which has been manifested, but chiefly because we prefer to 
await the report of the Committee appointed by the Diocese Con- 
vention, before giving any account of the matter. 


The proposed Liturgy for Mexico, being founded on the 
Mozarabic, an interest will be felt in the latter. Our readers will 
find an account of it in the American Cuurcu Review for April, 
1876. Copies of the number can be obtained for 50 cents on 
application to the editor. 


Mr. Tuomas Wuittaker has just issued a cheap edition of 
that interesting and strange book, “The Vicar of Morwenstow.” 
All who are fond of original characters and enjoy a hearty laugh 
ought to get this biography. 


Messrs. Port, Youne & Co. have just sent us a book which we 
have no space to review here. But this is the less to be regretted, 
because the mere mention of it will canse every one of our readers 
to wish for it: “The Life and Episcopate of George Augustus 
Selwyn, Bishop of New .Zealand and of Lichfield,” with two por- 
traits, maps, etc., in two volumes. 





The delay in issuing this present number has been caused by 
alterations making in the printing office, which has put back the 
work. The Editor is sorry, but could not help it. 
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due, to the Proprietor, Newark, N. J. The amount may seem small to each, but in 
the aggregate is large. If « receipt is demanded, stamps should be enclosed. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING.—(One insertion.) 


loide I 1-2 P $1 1-4 P. 
COVER fide de eee eS ry Peer te 
Inside, I Page, (Bh 1-2 Page. $9 1-4 Page, $5. 1-8 Page, $5. 
Liberal deduction made for annual insertions. 
Address Rev. E. B. BOGGS, D.D., Proprietor, NEWARK, N. J. 








